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The National Political Situation 

THE VOLUNTARY EMPIRE-UNITY OF OUR FOREFATHER PIONEERS 
-UNDER THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE ALL WENT WELL-WHY 
NOT RECAST OUR POLITICAL STATUS? 

By Edward William Thomson 


‘Sr 


og armaments the world They ploughed as weaponed men alert 
r xrhiMi We relation tn at. for the warwhooj). They anxiously 
awaited packet-ship news, fearing that 
France, Spain, Holland might be swi 


British Empire, 

condition of our France, Spain, H< 

„ r __or forefathers in to take England’. 

America. They wished to be undisturb- Because they persisted ir 
ed in fishing, fur-trading, clearing for- , l - 









this continent? 

The armaments of our industrially- 
minded foregoers, compared with their 
little wealth, were as an army of fifty- 
thousand regulars, a coast defence of 
forts and torpedo stations mid protective 

Canada., Though they were of penur- 

the sad wisdom of striving folk who 
know how hard to get and how hea 
to keep is gold, they obeyed, even < 
travagantly, their deeper sense tl 
liberty to maintain and promote t 
ideals, language and customs of th 

rubies, but than plenteous food a 


Crown, which had put the color 
debt more than two million a 
hundred thousand pounds f 

i’s parliament to ta 


.- London Parli_, 

taxed themselves to aid its purp 
identifying these with those oi 
Crown, to which alone they gave 
giance. Their generosity gave rise 
London belief in their wealth, to 
don cupidity, to London’ 
them, not by requisitions as iormeny- 
requisitions which they could disrega 
if they choose—but without their co 
sent. This is all well worth remembe 



great grandfathers, Grea 



v i> pi; ir 1 in 1. Tl,.. moment attempt 
was made to depart from the voluntary 
principle as an imperial basis, that mo¬ 
ment trouble began, and the dissolu¬ 
tion of the then Empire soon followed. 


purpose in quoting Burke. I 

n -- ~hnd by reflect¬ 

ing on a receiu utterance of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, one seeming to signify in him 
a profound sense, unlike that of our 
pioneer predecessors or forefathers in 

Canada are separate and diverse from 
t*— i - i - Ti is with no 


frid—whose steadfastness __ 

reciprocity I particularly a- - 

nis words shall be quoted. They indi¬ 
cate his continued stand at a point of 

both parties when he was a boy. In the 

-* fathers, grandfathers, 

■ Britain’s wide 

and still less her -- ’’ 

fore they could b 


\ m. Cm m ii 1 i m ii 

with the Boers. They were on the other 
side of the world. There was no sha¬ 
dow of anything to arbitrate between 
us, as Canadians, and them, as South 
" ' TT ’ ur young i 


capacity 


in his and tb 
the Crown, ( 


iption tliat the 
necessarily his 


k There he evinced mind bred 
past generations of Canada. Sir John 
Macdonald, Galt, Blake, Alexander 

aries could be quoted in the same sense. 
Tl — natural and proper to Canadians 


e. There¬ 


from that presumption with the Crown 
threatened by a great, rich, most for¬ 
midable people? I submit that Sir Wil¬ 
frid so definitely committed himself to 
the theory that the foes of Great Britain 
are foes of Canada, that it can never 
be possible for him to retire therefrom, 

South African case, and erred again in 
passing a Navy Act which gives the 

Canadian armament to London control 
without pre-consent of Canada’s parlia- 

doned the traditional view of Canadian 
statesmen in general that Canadian 
forces should be solely for Canada’s de¬ 
fence. That view was surrendered by 
legislating to put Canadian 

the London Government’s di 


i a world where Great B: 
ipremacv was unchallenged, ’mat was 
hv we did not think of armaments— 
e did not have to. Not only could we 
len safely leave them to Old Country 
rethren, but they would have stared at 
s as bumptious had we offered them 
>n-forces, and considered us possibly re- 
ellinus had we proposed defending our 
vvn coasts. It was as protected, un- 
ireatened, contented dependents that 
e could gloat solely on railways, ca- 
als. transportation, commerce, profits, 
nd the grandeur of Old Country suz- 

nTthom ,ren - 1 ”“ 


v told us that if 
n defence that 
[hey desired. 


The plain tn 
. Kipling. 
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langer at defiance only'by taxing their i 
’ is rich to any degree ] 
“ J * multiplication < 


necessary to provide f 


1 for training of e 
soldiering. The s 


other. Her military and naval men 
roundly declare the nation to be soft 
and shrinking in body and brain, by 
generations of factory work, unmitigat¬ 
ed commerce, and devotion to its Gods 
of Comfort and Luxury. Her politic¬ 
ians seek to put off the dire day for com- 


lousands of men who might, in a pub- 
sense, be well employed in plowing, 
ving, reaping, lumbering, fishing, 
ning, are wasted in constructing 


we may obtain it by recasting our po¬ 
litical status. Autonomy—0 word be¬ 
loved by hankerers after independence 

no longer signifies to Canadians the con¬ 
dition of a protected dependency auth- 


his bodyguard, he retaining sole 
where we shall fight. The only al- 


not be worth taking up, ev 
surely enable us to revel 


need imply no 
subjection to^his OMCountry^subjects 


:ondition 






sacrifice, and radical 
:e Canada and. the other 


clubhous 


golf clubs_ 

i, strings of blood h< 


eign affairs, i. e., independence. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier thinking so 
he lauded “autonomy,” after dwi 
fondly on the sweetness of freedc 
think solely of railways, canals, i 
portation. I don’t believe 


of the Old as well as the Ne 
tries. Just so Old Rome, when 
by luxury, called on the provir 


..,__ big houses 

stuffed super-abundantly with foolish 
furniture, expensive yachts and mo¬ 
tor boats, gorgeous railway cars, thous¬ 
ands of attendants for the whole of these 
and other superfluities, all most proper 
objects for direct taxation, and that 


_ .ie really 

0 Canada forward, 
merely entertaining 


dn in war, while the perfect 
iss of such action would add 

gaining liberty of choice in that £ 
business we should escape the indignity 
of liability to be dragged into bloodshed 
ist by a parliament in which we 
o “say.” Mr. Borden himself re¬ 
pointed, in England, to tb 


as old times dian situation, which 


possible dependent worlds, 
ing that there can’t be a 

bothering with notions t— - 

from contemplation of the politically 
beautiful. The deuce of it is that cir¬ 
cumstances impel us to reflect that the 
only obvious possible way to remain 
addicted to lovely thoughts of trans¬ 
portation, and avoid ugly ones of 


. 3 indicated 

_ „ At Wilfrid Laurier 

ie speech I have quoted. 

BY AUSTRALIA. 

The idea of such independence under 
the Crown was, so far as I know, broach¬ 
ed first, (if not distinctly entertained by 
New Englanders of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury), by the Australian Royal Com¬ 
mission first charged to report on plans 
for the Australian confederation. That 
report said:— 







The Auto Driver 


While the wheel my hands are gripping, as around the turns 

And I toss the miles behind me as the vivid seconds fly; 

For I know the others follow, swooping over hill and hollow, 
With their motors’ sharp staccato keeping rythm with the 

And my racer leaps and lurches as I fling past towns and churches, 
Where a blur of trees and fences marks the swiftness of the 
pace! 

Every nerve and muscle’s straining as in speed I’m gaining, 

And the wind that rushes by me makes a roaring in my ear, 
And the car is rocking, jolting, in its frenzied thunderbolting, 
And I pray my lucky angel that the course is free and clear; 

Turns the snapping, snorting engine to a heap of smoking 

A d ith“Pj t k h d t 

1 am not exactly yearning for my everlasting nap ! 

Yet it’s great to have the making of a record record-breaking 
And to feel the car responding as you “throw ’er open wide,” 
With the motor singing cheerful, though the pace is something 
fearful, 

If you lose, or if you win, you feel the fever throbbing in you, 
And you never will recover from the motor-racing thrall, 

With its chances—glad or tragic—with its glamor and its magic, 
With its stress and strain and danger and the glory of it all! 

Berton Braley in Popular Magazine. 


With Brock at Queenston Heights 

GRAPHIC PORTRAYAL OF EVENTS MARKING DEATH OF GALLANT 
GENERAL-* 4 1 AM LEADING THIS CHARGE AND WILL REMAIN 

WHICH HE WAS SHOT DOWN-THE INVADERS 
REPELLED ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

By Lyman B. Jackes 
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the trying tim 



cliff by which I 
is slippery, so 




e gun and drive 
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you can, and when you get the order m for the fins 
to fire, shoot low and then charge bay- momentarily 1 
onets and we have them. There is a and had seen 
foreign flag above the redan and a Brit- hard climb, m 
ish gun. .It must not stay there. All the general hi 
ready, follow me on the double. For- the vast beaut; 
ward!” and with a hearty cheer for this be observed fr 
gallant man, the little party started up that reinforcei 

the hill. wmirHir hohinrl 


party si 

rapid fire from the enem 
General Brock in the lead waving ms ( 

words of encouragement to the volum to the sights of the enemy’s muskets, 
teers behind. As the rise became steep- “Sirs’’ quickly responded the gallant 
er the firing became more acute, and as general, “I am leading this charge and 
the brow of the second hill, just by the will remain in the lead until we reach 
wire enclosure, was reached, the attack- our goal. Should I fall there are oth- 
ing party faltered. General Brock, ers who will take my place.” The 
feeling that he was alone, turned, officers received this statement with a 
“This is the first time that I have ever salute and took their places on the out- 
' sir'backs, surely flank, 
tarnished now.” They were getting to 
and the redan lay les 


jcord will not be tarnished nc 


dred yards ahead. A deflected bullet 
struck the General on the wrist, but he 
checked the flow of blood with his ker¬ 
chief and again waved his sword to 
show his indifference. He called out to 

a scout stepped out from a thorn bush 
and fired directly at him. Several of 
the 49th noticed* the foul deed but ow¬ 
ing to the slippery footing could not 

prevention. The bullet struck the 
General on the chest, tore an ugly, gap¬ 
ing wound through his body close to 
the heart, and he fell backwards on the 
wet ground. “My fall must not be 
noticed by my brave companions,” he 
softly said to the two officers that held 
up his head. “They must push on to 
victory. Tell my sisters—that—” and 
he expired with the unspoken message 

only of a fouler rifleman. The Gen¬ 
eral was without firearms and the 
marksman deliberately fired at hie vic¬ 
tim, hiding in the shelter of a thorn 
bush in an equally deliberate i 
For a short space t v - n —” 
lay where it had fa 


ie General’s l 


the 


the redan was palled by 
deed and firing ceased for a suffici- 
time to allow Brock’s followers to 
lerly pick up the corpse and carry 
own to a stone house, now in ruins, 
” ’ Canada’s * ' ’ ' 



_ .. outside the door of 

this little house and Macdonell, who 
had witnessed the entire sad drama 


i party withdrew to the fai 

St and ^Tength S 5 
— jut to the her a 

shouting “Reveng_ _ 

ordered the entire party to follow him 
up the heights. They reached within 
thirty yards o.f the redan before firing. 


2e to lock bayonets with th 
id the eighteen pounder 


and the se 




the exception that Colonel M_ 

was carried down the hill in a dying 
condition instead of, as in the case of 
General Brock, a corpse. .The com¬ 
mand now fell upon the shoulders of 
Officer Dennis, who, with hi 


f follov 


rider shelter 

forcements from Fort George arrived. 
The first sight of the reinforcements 
was discouraging to this little body ow¬ 
ing to the absence of Indians, but Cap¬ 
tain Derenzy provoked a real British 
cheer when he imparted the informa¬ 
tion that one hundred and twenty Mo¬ 
hawks were already in the rear of the 
enemy awaiting a signal to advance and 
that General Sheaffe was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching the redan from the west. 
With lighter hearts the band again 
started up the heights for a third charge.. 

The enemy was greatly strengthened, 
but many of the Americans waited with 
considerable admiration the oncoming 
of this little band who were entering 
their third skirmish. Birt regrets ^ or 

attacking party neared the heights the 
Indians broke from their hiding place 
in conjunction with the charge from 
the west. The enemy fled to the east, 
the only portion of the battlefield that 








The Ultimate Solution 


By Captain Leslie T. Peacocke 


“WANTED—A: 



P. eo P{e joying 
han Eldndge mu 


heavy wooden gate am 
up the broad, well kept path leading to 



...ji^was a^glass ^ 

agreeably wafted. Seated at a table to 
the right of the glass door, with hi3 
back towards her and apparently bus¬ 
ily engrossed in writing, was a figure of 
a gentleman in black whose bowed and 
bald head was scantily fringed with 
snow white hair. 

The girl stood timidly for the space 
of a full minute and then advanced 
timidly into the room, waiting patient¬ 
ly for the old gentleman to finish what¬ 
ever was absorbing him so closely and 
then coughed slightly to attract his at- 

ment; nor showed in any* way that he 

proached closer to liis chair and cough¬ 
ed a little louder, repeating *’ 1 

for recognit ; - 1 “- 

Still he ...- 

head or body and feeling vaguely 
alarmed Lillian made a slight detour 
towards the glass door, thus bring¬ 
ing her to face the rigid figure in the 

His arms, she noticed, were stretched 
in front of him across the table and his 
face was resting upon it, so she surmised 
that he must have fallen asleep over his 
work and thought itbetter to withdraw 

the butler that she would w£ 
awoke. 

She passed behind his chf 


lesome assault, perhaps a murder 
1, more likely than not, would be her¬ 
self accused of it. There was no obvious 
evidence of the crime when she had 
been ushered into the room, her ner- 

by the butler, and she had been left 
entirely alone with the victim! 

The glass door stood invitingly open 
and directly upon a garden path, lead¬ 
ing, as she could see, to a side gate and 
the road beyond, and after a hasty 
glance, which swept the garden, she 
was satisfied that there was not a soul 
in sight. With her heart palpitating 
with a nameless terror, she slipped 
through the door and borne by the 
wings of fear had gained the gate aD^ 
was several hundred yards up the ros 



of the dreadful cri 

she placed b< 
house of ill-o) 
be for her in every way. 

’ ’ brought no baggage with 
\ Cruz, for, in case she had 
nshe had 

tempora^d^ 


to Santa Cruz, fo: 


constituted her wl 
i rifid on her person, 


iundred dollars w 
fortune, sh 


purse, cun 
i beneath th 


creted 


It was the handle of a knife or dag- > 
ger, of black ebony, jutting out from be- 1 
tween the shoulder blades of the black 1 
coated old man, and which harmonized ( 


adlong flight had not been noticed, 
t she knew that her presence, alone 
" ' I road, was likely to be re- 
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she skirted them by the side of a shel¬ 
tering hedge and somewhat relieved at 
last, brought herself to a halt and 

She was not sorry to find that it was 
on it’s way from, and not, to the town, 
as she had feared the telephone con- x 
nection and arrest on reaching Santa 
Cruz, and now she had every chance of c 

It was a short line car she had board- • 
ed and carried her only as far as th* 
picnicing grounds at Twin Lakes, but 
by traversing a short block she founc 
herself on the beach road and in a few 
minutes had the satisfaction of hailing 


he had ushered into the room shortly 
before the discovery of the murder. 

The paper stated that the knife had 
reached the old gentleman’s heart, and 
wonder was expressed that such a ter¬ 
rific thrust should have been delivered 
by such a slim young girl as the butler 
had described. 

The chauffeur, from the garage win¬ 
dow, it appears, had seen her enter the 


isffher 1 hunger^ then^ boarded 

four hours later, back in San Francis 
Intuitively knowing 


as aptly de 
nyst - 

Lillian thought so, too, if her pre- 
I sence at the house was the only clue that 
[ was to be followed, and her mental at- 
[ tempts at the unraveling of the mys- 
. tery kept her thoughtfully busy until 
3 she reached New York. 

, To a girl with Lillian’s appearance 
and persistency, the obtaining of a po- 

■ sition was not difficult and three weeks 
• later she found herself on board an 

Atlantic liner bound for Europe as 

■ companion to an old lady, who was con- 
i templating a lengthy stay in Switzer- 


Mrs. Elmendorf m 


mediately searched for along the P: 
flitting, and having all her life had^a . 

f™ef o? New York ffhaTO^no^es ___ 

to bind her to the city by the Golden 0 f the world, and a traveled New York- 
Gate, she decided to essay her fortune er, in affluent circumstances and of wide 
in the big metropolis. acquaintance, so Lillia 

She hastened at once to a booking vortex of society utte: 
office and purchased a ticket and then delightfully pleasant, 
hurried to her lodging and secured her had taken a sincere lil 
belongings. In less than an hour she 
was at the station and happily installed 

ing out. 

A sickening sense of fear assailed her 
as she entered the depot on hearing the 
bawling newsboys crying the inviting 
details of “A horrible murder in Santa 
Cruz!” and she bought an evening pa¬ 
per, but could not bring herself to 
glance at it until her train was some 

It was then she realized that she had 
indeed done wisely in escaping from the 
house as she had, for the crime had, on 
the butler’s evidence, been, naturally, 
immediately fastened on the girl whom 


tege than as a paid companion and few, 
if any, at the Pension Beau Sejour in 
which they had located themselves at 
their arrival at Lausanne, knew the 
true position in which she stood. 

The old lady saw to it that she had a 
suitable wardrobe and at the hotel 
dances, which occurred twice a week, 

for partners. Thoroughly American, 
as she was, the many foreigners to 
whom she was introduced found little 
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turally as if he had been mapped out “Yes, that’s Skose,” said Howard, . 
to complete her existence. peering through the gloom at the tall, 

Howard Montgomery was a Harvard pompous figure struggling: with a bag 
graduate, bent on seeing all there was and suitcase to the side entrance to the 
to be seen and tested in the Old World hotel, and fortunately not noticing the 
before settling down to earnest work strained expression of horror on the 
in the only country he cared to claim face of the bride, who had instantly rec- 
as Home. They soon discovered that ognized the drooping side whiskers as 
their tastes and viewpoints of life were belonging to the man who had haunted 
in common after having satisfied them- her waking thoughts and fitful dreams 
selves that their steps were suited in and who was the very last person on 
the dance and Mrs. Elmendorf lent her- earth she desired to meet, 
self readUy to the budding romance and It was the butler who had ushered 
played the matchmaker to perfection. - 
Having no children of her own she 

tie affair,” as she called it, as if she were 

covered that Howard was a young man 
of wealth and refinement she encour¬ 
aged his^presence in their daily outings 

There is no spot on earth^more con- 

shores of Lake Geneva, so it was not 
surprising that matters were brought 
quickly to a crisis and a wedding ar¬ 
ranged for on their return to New York. 

In the early fall they took their leave 
of Europe, Howard accompanying 
them, and Mrs. Elmendorf easily per¬ 
suaded Lillian not to keep him in sus¬ 
pense and, of course, herself gave the 
bride away, having provided her with a 
befitting trousseau and a liberal cheque 
as a wedding gift. '1 h fi 

week of the’ honeymoon was nearly 
spent, and for which they had chosen a 
quiet village up the Hudson, that Lil¬ 
lian received the first terrifying shock 
since leaving the golden State of Cali- 


fateful morning eight months before 
By what extraordinary chance he 
should happen to have found himself 
in the employ of her husband she could 
not conjecture and what the conse¬ 
quences to herself would now be she 
dared not think. She steered herself as 


who had been* lor years in the employ 
of the uncle from whom he had inherit¬ 
ed the bulk of his fortune; who was ro 
act as his valet and afterwards as butler 
when they should settle down in their 

with Howard on the porch of the pmall 

plain but well cooked dinner, when a 
rig from the depot drove up and de¬ 
posited the expected servant and his 


he was killed. I have never told you 
about that, Lillian, as the whole thing 
was so dreadful. I hardly like to talk 
about it myself. He was awfully good 
to me after my father died. He was 
my mother’s brother, you see, and he 
sort of adojpted me and paid for my edu¬ 
cation and everything. 

“I see,” said Lillian, forcing a com¬ 
posure she was far from feeling. “And 
what happened?” 

“He was stabbed, sitting in his chair 
in his library at Santa Cruz by a young 
girl who had gained an entrance under 
some pretext or other and who then 
made her escape by a door tl 
nnd disappeared as comp 1 "* 
h had swallowed hi 

" ZlVdZ. 


ompletely as if the 


body suspected 

W “But,°a young girl?” protest* 

robbed as well, was he?” 

“No, nothing 


. Of co 


;e there 
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lg with the butler. 


vhom she loved dearly, should be al< 
with his butler, would, she knew, be 
fraught with danger, though she felt 
assured that her husband would not 
credit such a tale as he would have to 
telb and Skose could bring forward no 

As she reviewed the state of affairs, 
whilst replying at random to Howard’s 
remarks, she reasoned that it was not 
too hopeless, and ere she retired to bed 
had made up her mind to carry her¬ 
self bravely and to meet the butler on 


officer ^n^e^EngSh 11 army*bel 
came to this country with his Siswm, 
who was my mother.” 

“ Qh,1 1 then, you’re half English,” 
some solution to the mystery, and 
:nt the coming 

_, „„ ^ ..._~-'’s side, but my 

father’s people were New Yorkers from 
away back. Old uncle Hargreaves 
bought a lot of real estate in California 
and did pretty well on the whole. Now, 

I don’t want you to get any silly no¬ 
tions in your head about the mystery, 
dear, because Pm^ going to^take^you to 

“S-S-Santa Cruz!” interjected the 
bride, trmebling. “Where the—the—” 

“Yes, but you must’nt let your mind 
dwell on that. Ah, here is Skose, now!” 

Lillian gripped the arms of her 
rocker as the tall figure skirted round 
the pillars of the porch and greeted his 
employer with a deferential bow, and 

dim light permitted, covertly scrutin¬ 
ized the new mistress of the household. 

“This is Mrs. Montgomery, Skose,” scended the stairs, with a 
said Howard, by way of introduction, bewildered expression, 
after he had enquired after the butler’s She schooled herself to no 
health and the details of his ^journey. band dailj as if nothing 

we have Sided" ’rcumf a few weeks’I "’"" 1 
am going to take her for a stay in Santa 
Cruz. I have given her to understand 
what a good butler you are, too.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” the man replied 
obsequiously, backing away to relieve 
them of his presence, with a puzzled ex- 




not think, sh 
rhy should sh 


Howard and returned 
his salutation cooly and graciously, but 
she could see that he was sorely puzzled 


es she never allowed hi 


ffiich she was being subjected. In fact 
o well did she carry out her line of ac- 
ion that she was practically satisfied at 


visiting va 

SET 


Would he recognize her? And if he 
did, what would he do? Or evenjf he 

in his master’s bride, would he not ar¬ 
gue that such resemblance was but 
purely accidental and that not within 

the bounds of probability or possibilit' ... _ 

could she be the girl who, he must could devote 
surely be convinced was the perpetrator after the real 


_to Califom_ 

Howard decided to take her there to set¬ 
tle down for some months, so that he 
lecessary time in looking 
state interests bequeathed 
uncle, and in due course 


_Id experience trepidatii 

termg the library, but that soon wore 
off, and in two or three days she entered 
it as freely as any room in the house 
and found much delight in scanning 
its well filled bookshelves. 

She was beginning to feel quite se¬ 
cure and had banished all thought of 
danger from her mind, but that wa3 
more or less due to the fact that How¬ 
ard was always within call, but on the 
fifth morning after their arrival he had 
to go into Santa Cruz on business and 
as it was raining heavily she elected 
A -ompany him. 


The m 


the h< 


as thJ library, and w 


rned to it and was preparing for a 
nfortable reading when the door 
ened and Skose entered without 

sly behind him. Utterly taken aback, 


driving at, Skose, and I don’ 


a£ yoTr 


he answered rudely. 
5 ladytfiafi let into this 


nw what you are trying to insinuate? 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” he declared firm- 
“You’re the party all right. I 


I don’t know wheiu yuu 
you left here, or how you 
Mr. Montgomery, but you 
lady that’s wanted by the 
that I’m 1 ‘ 




“I suppose you know what I have 
come to talk about?” he queried, in a 
tone far different from the respectful 
one he had hitherto employed when ad¬ 
dressing her. Lillian gripped her book 
with both hands and bravely met h 
gaze. 

“No,” she replied curtly. “What 
it?” 

“You know,” he retorted, “and 
there’s no good pretendin’ you don’t. 
You thought I did’nt recognize you or, 
maybe, thought I was’nt quite sure, but 


“Oh, is that so?” she returned dis¬ 
dainfully. “You may, of course, im- 

person you think I^am, but you have 

“Oh, ’aven’t I?” he replied, slipping 
his hand to a breast pocket and deftly 
extraditing^ an envelope.^ “I suppose 

Unit I found this, where you dropped it, 
n*nr t.Vi e window there, and opening 
elope he drew forth a small 
}d handkerchief. 

. 

might be- 

h’initials?” 
,iic «/ith a satis- 

“Tis’nt everyone has L. E. on 
kerchief, and the 




“That’s ^nothing/ 


HecUee 


lontgomery. Miss^Lillian h’Eldridge 
s alf the proof the police’ll want. ’Ow 
“The—the—the police? stammered 


said. The^ police. 
[ you’re*being married to Mr. Mont- 


I’ve only got to tell 
and you’re beine ma 
gomery fifty 



The girl’s knees trembled and her 
face blanched. “Oh!” she ejaculated, 
and stared blankly at her accuser. 


had made m not summoning th 
gruesome discovery ^that afternoon^an 



__ ...to the envelope and returned it 

“So, you see, I’ve got you,” he con¬ 
tinued grimly. “I’ve got you in the 
‘ollow of my ’and. Now, if I turns you 
over to the police, which I ought to do, 
it won’t do me no good, and I should 
lose my place, of course. I’ve looked 
at it from all sides, and I’m going i;o 


“A—A proposition?” faltered, Lil¬ 
lian, as he came to a pause. The butler 
approached closer and brought his tones 


in ample funds, owing largely to Mrs. 
Elmendorf’s substantial wedding gift 
and her husbands liberality. She im¬ 
mediately gave a check, payable to 
“bearer,” for the stipulated amount, 
but failed to secure the handkerchief 

ate to all her pleadings. 

For this she was soon made to suffer, 

ground, he returned again and again 
and repeated threats, each time in¬ 
creasing his demands, and it was not 
before long that she was driven to 
drawing on her husband to meet them. 

Her waking moments were torture, 
for she dreaded the frequent approach¬ 
es of the butler, and she dared not let 
Howard suspect that she was suffering, 
whilst her dreams were mere fitful 
nightmares, so it is little wonder that 
she commenced to lose considerably in 
weight and took little pleasure in go¬ 
ing beyond the confines of the house. 

The library held a peculiar fascina¬ 
tion for her and the greater part of the 
day, when alone, she spent in delving 
into rare volumes and poring over the 

bequeathed to his nephew by the late 

- e property. The books pf 

uthors she did 




“Yes, and one that you’ll 
agree to, or I’ll go straight t~ 
this minute. If you give n 
dred dollars, I’ll keep my moutn snut. 

“F—Five hundred dollars?” echoed 
the bride weakly. 

’aven’t 8 , 0?“™ Tat Tt^'froS E? 

Montgomery, if you give ’im a good 
excuse. If you don’t, c*- 


by the lal 

--he books < 

i popular authors she did not trouble, 
jlui' she had. read most of them, so the 
bookshelves devoted to their occupancy 
" ’ atouched. One 


es of Dickens, m 


their pages, and 

_ . this cursory man- 

rhen she met with an unexpected 

£ her hand she held the leather 
bound cover of David Copperfield, bi' 


the sake of looking at th 
prints than to study thei 
had perused several in this 


vithin its folds re 


le well 


—__? The chair.” 

“The chair?” faltered Li. 
“Wh—what’s that?” 

“It’s what the uses instead of 
ing ’em in this State,” returned 
butler brutally. “It’s ’orrible.” 

The poor girl shuddered and ] 
stricken she consented to his U 


known story or steel en„- - - 

immortal Micawber, but a carefully 
penned diary of the late John Edward 
Hargreaves, which appeared to cover 
the period of many years. 

This was indeed, a “find,” and taking 
it to her room she read and read on, 
devouring each page with frantic in¬ 
terest until the gong sounded for lunch 


it was indeed a radiant fa< 
him when he entered the 
tears that welled from 

clasped her arms around his neck, were 

The call to luncheon went unheeded 
and three times did Skose have to sound 
the gong impatiently before they ap¬ 
peared, for Lillian’s recital and fever¬ 




finding 
tie th 




The butler was quite unconscious of 

suspicions aroused when Howard left 
the table to seek the telephone in the 
little room off the hallway. 

If he had overheard the communica¬ 
tion which immediately took place, 
r, It is doubtful, whether his 

or the glances directed at the 1 

ness of th- .— 

threatening 




the murdered man’s diary. “ 
got^ from his^trunk the three 

and, of course, I shall discharge him. 
There are not many people who employ 
a butler in these parts, so he’ll have a 
hard time. There is no doubt but that 
he honestly believed Mrs. Montgomery 

felony by not exposing her. He black- 

id Howard. “But 
1 prefer to see him 
lame will be drag- 
id all the world 


leeringly 

*_meal was hardly finished when a 

containing two stalwart s " 
form, and w’ 


se opened the dooi 


er to the impatient ringing, he 
ionfronting him no lass a per- 


Howard briskly entered th 
greeted the burly captain, th 
and pointed an accusing fin 
butler. 


ged into the papers anc 

pected of the crime. As'it’is the dis¬ 
covery of this diary and the mysterious 
disappearance of that little wooden god 
explains everything. It’s funny we 

The Captain of the Police turned to 
the butler. “Did’nt you notice it was 

g “No, Sir,’’ replied Skose, all his pom¬ 
posity sadly lacking and his drooping 
whiskers looking comically lugubrious. 
“It was there so long amongst all them 
i other h’ornaments on^the bracket that 

. thought to look 


|“That’shim,”' 
terror-stricken se 


.’omptly stretched out 
>re the astounded and 
rvant had brought ^his 

that' pinioned him against the door¬ 
way. In answer to a call the patrolman 
hurried from the machine and took 
the butler from his chief’s hands, and, 
then, at Howard’s request, escorted him 
to the library, where Lillian was anxi¬ 
ously awaiting their appearance. 

“Now, I dont want to prosecute the 
avoided,” y said Y Howard, ‘after a two 




young lady had do 


y, my uncle’s life w 


“Yes, for more than thirty years, ac¬ 
cording to his own account,” said the 
Captain. “He had grit all right.” 
“Those Hindus must be dreadful 

S le,” said Lillian, shuddering. “To 
ic of their following him all over 
the world in order to get their revenge! 
It does’nt seem possible.” 

“You must remember they consid¬ 
ered it a very serious crime, Howard 
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The ^ harm that can be done by 

ticular type which “takes hold” is 
to be followed by other books of a s 
lar type. The demand for such Imm¬ 
ature is to-day greater than ever before, 
— J iA -- J — 1 — U1 - to note that the peo- 
id encourage it are 
- v -en readers. Recently sever¬ 
al novels have been recommended to mo 
by women as good and exceptional no¬ 
vels. Exceptional, indeed, the majority 
of these books are, but they belonged to 
the same class. Though not actually 
bad books, they have an unclean at- 




ly misled, while in son; 

.. object of the book se 

have been to illustrate so: 


The young authoress, craving for 

at an early staged that the ordinary love 
story will not sell—that if she is to suc¬ 
ceed her writings must have some dis¬ 
tinguishing feature. Naturally, for new 
inspiration, she turns to the works of 
those who have already met with suc- 



le sole object 

-v.-*~ ill..-*-..*—, me ph 

—--3r left- 

Surely, then, the fault lies not only 
with the woman writer but with the 

women who ^accept, with^ open arms, 

I do not believe that women as a 
whole, both writers and readers, pos- 


>’re than I believe that the young 



thisage that wr 

than the male mind. That the girl 
reader dwells more upon the novels that 
she reads than the boy reader—that the 
morbid and sensational makes a more 
lasting impression upon her, is well 
known to every Editor and sub-Editor 
who has to deal with the work of both 
sexes. Few young authors are strictly 
original; most of them are guilty of 
plagiarism; and that the majority of 
first novels published by women are 
drawn from unwholesome or unclean 
3S to prove how great an im- 
;hese works have made upon 

The style of literature that appeals 
to the boy reader is entirely different. 
Whereas the morbid and unclean ap- 

strongly to the girl, it is tEe exciting 
and drastic that appeal most strongly 
to the boy. Bad literature may land 
him in the Criminal Courts, it ma^ drag 


I do not believe that fifty per cent, 
of the women novelists are unwholesome 

who* write unpleasant Tooks, could 
equally well write pleasant ones. That 

education and refined tastes, and fur¬ 
ther that many of their earlier works 
which were never published were of a 
cleaner and brighter nature, goes to 
prove that influence rather than dis¬ 
position is responsible for the evil. Here 

A short time ago a well dressed wo¬ 
man was arrested in London 


ately, retired fi 

ly confessed that 
the demands of i 


lat held a prominent i 
3ws agent’s stall, and whic 
ss selling readily to the 


controlled and 
of the best 
s in the world! 


il it was discovered that she ] 
thoress, employed by a firm 


l which was doubt- 
ss of reader. Having perused the 


e “high- 
that is 
e. Only 

-—..nolebusi- 

ave this sort of thing dragged 
o tempered and intermingled 

-.—-nent that to the weak-minded 

it appeals as powerful and sorrowful 

Apart from the sale of cheap liter¬ 
ature, the demand for good and whole- 

was. No writer is more popular than 
Dickens; no writer is more widely 
or discussed with such love and en- 

1 and reality of everyday life, and 
i little of its humor. That is why 
o^ioAens is loved, and so long as there 
are men and women in the world who 
live their lives as nature intended, such 
writers will continue to be loved. Ask 
any well read man or woman which is 
their favorite novel, and they are almost 

which is almost a household word—a 
book renowned for its purity and simple 
*— rt ‘ T * ’’—~"ce they read it, per- 


shock 

the firm in question wa 
partially owned by oi 
known publishing Hou 
Never before was the low class reader 
so liberally catered for as to-day. The 
penny novel has leapt into popularity. 
The majority of these and similar works 

and women who are paid at so low a 

out an immense quantity of work in 
order to keep themselves going. To 
attain anything like a standard of in¬ 
terest they are forced to introduce far 
fetehed and ^ highly colored features <■ 

But though the penny novel may be 
unhealthy, it is not as a rule unclean. < 


reading public, ai 
men will tell you tl 
through the old 1 


id aspiring still 

What does the reading public really 
want? It wants books that get down to 
the very soul of things, just as it always 
did. Books in which it can taste the 
freedom of the prairies, or the whole¬ 
some gaities of city life; books in 
which it can hear the laughter of little 
children, and now and then, perhaps, 
can feel the tears of those who care for 
them; outdoor books of the broad high¬ 
ways, and of real adventure, with quite 
a liberal smattering of real love. 

It is a mistake to think that the 
tnotAs nf thp. public have^ changed. 


The Venturers 






“Did y< 


ver hear that story about 
the West?” asked Billin- 
isider a brief essay on ger, in the little dark-oak room to your 
us call it: “What's left as you penetrate the interior of the 
Powhatan Club. 

“Doubtless,” said John Reginald For¬ 
ster, rising and leaving the room. 

Forster got his straw hat (straws will 
be in and maybe out again long before 
this is printed) from the check-room 
boy, and walked out of the air (as 
Hamlet says). Billinger was used to 
having his stories insulted and would 


pay poll-taxes, and men who discover 

continents to discover; but by the time 
overshoes are out of date and the poll 
has developed into an income tax, the 
other half will be paralleling the canals 
of Mars with radium railways. 

Fortune, Chance, and Adventure are 
given as synonyms in the dictionaries. 
To the knowing each has a different 

Adventure is the road to it. Chance 
is what may lurk in the shadows at 
the roadside. The face of Fortune is 
radiant and alluring; that of Adventure 
flushed and heroic. The face of Chance 
is the beautiful countenance—perfect 

see & in 6 our’tea-cups at breakfast while 
we growl over our chops and toast. 

The Venturer is one who keeps his 
eye on the hedgerows and waysic- 
groves and meadows while he trave 
the road to Fortune. That is the diffe 

Eating the forbidden fruit was the best 
record ever made by a Venturer. Try¬ 
ing to prove that it happened is the 
highest work of the Adventuresome. 
To be either is disturbing 


mood and wanted to go away from any¬ 
where. A man, in order to get on good 
terms with himself, must have his opin¬ 
ions corroborated and his moods mat¬ 
ched by some one else. (I had writ¬ 
ten that “somebody;” but an A. D. T. 
boy who once took a telegram for me 
pointed out that I could save money by 
using the compound word. This is a 

Forster’s favorite mood was that of 
greatly desiring to be a follower of 
Chance. He was a Venturer by nature, 
but convention, birth, tradition and the 


travels Manhattan hi 


L e X 0 non^ 


had trodden all the main- 
traveled thoroughfares and many of 


had not learned that, although the 
world was made round, the circle has 
been squared, and that its true interest 
is to be found in “What’s Around the 
Corner.” 

Forster walked abroad aimlessly 
from the Pawhatan, trying not to tax 
either his judgment or his desire as to 
what streets he traveled. He would 
have been glad to lose his way if it were 
possible; but he had no hope of that. 
Adventure and Fortune move at your 
beck and call in the Greater City; but 
Chance is oriental. She is a veiled lady 
in a sedan chair, protected by a spe¬ 
cial traffic squad of dragomans. Cross¬ 
town, uptown, and downtown you may 
move without seeing her. 

At the end of an hour’s stroll, Forster 
stood on a corner of a broad, smooth 
avenue, looking disconsolately across 
^ .. . . ....-v.| hQtel softly but 


so silent and swift would be the service 
and so delicately choice the food, that 
he regretted the hunger that must be 
appeased by the “dead perfection” of 
the place’s cuisine. Even the music 
there seemed to be always playing da 

^Fancy came to him that he would 
taurant lower down in the city, where 
the world spread their national cookery 

thing might happen there out of the 
routine—he might come upon a subject 
without a predicate, a road without an 

cai a X" i: “ ..‘ M I 


ss^Trust Com- 


f’ha FJti 


under the flickering g 


lieve the tedium of life. I 
sufficed. The reason was tnat ne Knew 
what was to be found at the end of every 
street. He knew from experience and 
logic almost precisely what end each 

a depressing monotony in all the 

_.ions that the music of his sphere 

s had grafted upon the tune of life. He 



suit that would not be questioned even 
where the waiters served the spaghetti 

So John Reginald Forster began to 
search his clothes for money; because 
the more cheaply you dine, ^ the more 

teen pockets, large and 


thought there was a . _ 

“Oh, I know,” said the other m 

just been through the same process my- 

I found in an upper vest pocket—I 
don’t know how they got there—ex¬ 
actly two pennies. You know what kind 

bU 4ou haven’t dined, then?” asked 
Forster. 

“I have not. But I would like to. 
Now, I’ll make you a proposition. You 
look like a man who would take up one. 
Your clothes look neat and respectable. 
Excuse personalities. I think mine will 
pass the scrutiny of a head waiter, also. 
Suppose we go over to that hotel and 
dine together. We will choose from the 
menu like millionaires—or, if you pre- 

stances dining extravagantly for once. 

with my two pennies to see which of us 
will stand the brunt of the house’s 
displeasure and vengeance. My name 
is Ives. I think we have lived in the 
same station of life—before our money 


borders of the mysteric 
Chance—anyhow, it pr 
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ping abroad. T 


decide these things /or c 


great talk we had the I tell you one thing, Forster, I’ve found 


other night,__ 

going to knock about the world and 
get rid of that incubus that has been 
weighing on both you and me—the ter- 




ly. I’ve found out the biggest 
in the _*» 


11 keep a 


til the clod falls on his coffin, 
-no uni 


Don’t you think I was right?” 

“It is not for me to say,” answered 
Ives. “Go ahead and shoot elephants 
if you think it will bring the element of 


iund the 
If about 1 


ie. Don’t bother 
; Mary Marsden, 
ler yesterday at 


RESPECT WHAT YOU DO 

Never depreciate the importance of your vocation, 
i farmer, and are talking with a congressman or a g 
lot say“I am only a plain farmer and have not hr 

a chance to go to college, as other boys had, you w< 
i remained on the farm. You would have done so 


is just as important as 




great dignity ^y your sc 
brains with the soil. 

You may be sure that there is always some lack, some weak¬ 
ness in people who are always depreciating the importance of their 
work. These are the earmarks which show the man is an artisan 
instead of an artist in his line—that he has not made the most of it. 

Every man should have a superb pride in his vocation. It 
should be something which he loves to dwell upon, always a sub¬ 
ject of absorbing interest to him, because it is really a part of 
himself. The atmosphere which surrounds his vocation indicates 
what is in himself. His business or profession is but his self- 
expresson. There is an air of refinement or coarseness, of har¬ 
mony or discord, of order and system, or slovenliness and slip¬ 
shodness, a quality of honesty and square dealing, or of trickerv 


The Making of an Exhibition 


SOME FACTS ABOUT GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, HOW 
THEY ARE CONCEIVED, THE ENORMOUS EFFORT INVOLVED 
IN THEIR CREATION, AND FEATURES WHICH MAKE 
FOR THEIR SUCCESS OR FAILURE 

By Brian Bellasis 



THIRTY-FIVE y. 


fJfJaXt 1 

dred “ Show Fairs” that are held all over j 
the country to-day. Since then it has j 
grown to be something more like a big i 
international exhibition. Winnipeg has 
an exhibition that is also on its way into i 
the “big” class, so 1 . 1 - ‘ 




ration, 


■al other Canadian cil 


ks is quite enough to big exhibitions the world 


y The Toronto Exhibition, however, 
though it approaches the big shows in 

a fortnight’s life. That, if is h«ld an¬ 
nually gives it somet 
tage. Its buildings < 
the money it lap out on park 




in other 
er. The 
e erected 

very year, but they have to be burnish- 
d up, decorated and made to look just 
little different and more attractive 
tian the year before; exhibits have to 
e got from all parts of the world and 
sturned safely to exhibitors when the 
hnw io nver; treaties have to be enter- 
i the side-show people; the 

thousand^of details attend- 
ery exhibition calls for. 


2S;' 

ed tot 








elude the raising of capital, negotiations ticipate,” and a good long dazzlinj 
with the government of the Dominion of influential and titled patrons 
and those of the various provinces, in- supporters has been scratched top 
terviews with foreign governments, long Then comes th( ' 
waits for parliamentary discussions and ac 
the passing of appropriations, the un- of 


he opening of a t 


Ills If 8 
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through. We will suppose that the .ex¬ 
hibition has a clear two years’ start 
in which to get ready for its five months 


thought out ideas and indecipheral 
heiroglyphs on bits of paper. On thi 
vere based his first rough esl' 


‘apgov^md 




;e figuring. These 

The architect goes down and gazes 

suring^rods^all over if The architect’s 
tame landscape gardner comes, looks 
thou ghtfifil y ^at^^t he deserted brick- 

on the^back of an envelope. T&oto- 

^ r /hen the architect and the gar 
and the organizer get together wi 
their notes and sketches before 
and by degrees the exhibition t£ 


M ac Li 

















le organizer had to get thei 

_d. He had to get out lists ( 

every firm, English and Canadian, ths 
might possibly be interested and se 
that a prospectus was sent to every on 
He had to engage an army of persuash 

all these firms. He had to keep up 
rapid fire of letters and cables with th 
Canadian agents and canvassers. A 
this he called “getting busy and sellin 


! . \ *i.I , _ 

; building; there is a scattering of them 
[ in the Palace of Textiles. Exhibitors 
- begin to take an active and noisy part 
in the Organizer’s life. Letters arrive 
asking for information, rebates, reduc¬ 
tions, free space; letters threatening 

kept out; letters asking whether 2x4 
-*i:- a y k e use( j j n s t a n construe- 









MacLean's Magazine 











have not yet been mentioned. These 
are the Press and the “Attractions.” As 
the Organiser has said at half a dozen 
banquets, the object of the Exhibition \ 
is “to display side by side the products 


S' 


ible Balloon and Captive Aeroplane, 
Dukes of the Cinematograph; all the 
great hierarchy whose gospel is lisping 


industrial of the Mother Country and 
her Imperial Daughter and thereby to 
cement still more firmly the bonds of 
Empire which unite them” (loud and 
continuous cheering); but he knows 




^Away back 

proper he had . . ......... _ 

work into practicable shape. 

the “Bobbley Bob,” for instance, in 

which pleasure (?) seekers were to be 

i- j a — — *i(Je of the Exhibi- 

a ball of steel 

lgs; there were the “Motor Roller ^ 


the ground set apart for the “Midway” 
has been sold to the sideshow people. 
Over every inch there has been a wran¬ 
gle, for the Exhibition terms are high 

knows the exact value of a dollar. There 
are endless battles with in 
i Exhibition 

lumps of rent come plumping’ into the 
Exhibition treasury and there is pros¬ 
pect of, further fat percentages on tak- 

le Press. From the very in- 

of the Organiser’s existence, 
ad to court and make friends 


as the “French-Canadian Vil- 


amidst all their quaint surroundings j 
and with their old world manners and 1 
customs.” (vide prospectus.) ^ 

Exhibition appeared in the papers the < 
Organiser^ has been splashed, deluged j 

' er people. Inventors in squadrons j 


he task becomes bij 




with ideas good, bad and more than in¬ 
different. The air of his office has been 
perfumed with the cigars of regular 
showmen; fat men with fancy waist¬ 
coats; lean, lantern-jawed men who 
looked like undertakers but whose show 

ter;” Americans, Dutchmen, French¬ 
men; owners of entirely novel optical 
illusions, engineers of Scenic railways, 
Princes of the Wiggle Woggle and the 
House of Wonders, Kings of the Dirig¬ 


lard-worked man in the show. 

all men and, what is much more, they 
have to be genial and polite for eight- 

In London there are about twelve 
leading dailies, half a dozen evening 

weeklies, besides country and “Provin- 
beyond num 1 -~ m - 


i a week a “good story” m 


find ie 


with lists of claim 


imperial that has its roots or branches 
in the Exhibition, it ipay be merelv a 
devastating “figure story” witl 

steel in the buildings, or the miles of 
gravel walks, or the thousands of 
pounds worth of exhibits. Whatever it 
is it must be made to “look like news” 
so that even the most suspicious papers 
may be inveigled into printing a bit of 

sand interruptions and multiplied by an 
unintelligent office-boy on an unwilling 
duplicator. Unless, as once happened, 


There are seedy foreigners with 


fifty 


story to each Mr.—.” 


the rights, privileges and ad- 
customarily granted to the 
press, on the strength of a monthly ar¬ 
ticle to the Revue Hebclomadaire de 
Poulet-mr-Marne. There are the lady 
journalists of every variety who demand 
material for articles on “Canadian 
Cookery at the Exhibition,” or “French 
Canadian Marriage Customs,” or “Wo¬ 
men at the Exhibition,” or just in a 
large and airy way— “something really 

‘Hearth”'Darting^ Weekly/ *PfooM 


dred Londons*, Provincial, and special 

inch paragraphs come back from the 
cutting agency as the result of all hi3 

special article, or an illustrated maga¬ 
zine story appears the pressman cele¬ 
brates by taking an extra three minutes 
leisure at lunch time. Body and soul 
he must devote himself to cultivating a 
constant crop of “publicity” which will 
keep the public eye fixed with hungry 
expectancy on the swiftly rising show. 
And the visitors! Newspaper men 

call themselves journalists even when 
their credentials are doubtful. The 
pressman’s visitors are a motley throng. 
There are plenty of bona fide “special 
men” and reporters who will really do 
the Exhibition good and who are worth 
while spending perfectly ^ good time 

it is almost impossible to distinguish be- 


Sandwiched between the real and 
near-newspaper people are hundreds of 
others whom the necessary leniency of 


the Press Department and pour their 
exhibitors spend most of their timq 

get them publicity, to send out a “par” 
describing their transcendently interest¬ 
ing exhibit. The organizer and the 
committee—singly or in awful conclave 
—forever grumble and enquire why 
the papers aren’t saying more about the 

The pressman could write an epic 
of his portion of the show if he had 


has something to 


if his visit 
i a Press season ticket and an 
1 to the opening banquet. 


derful snow-white sculptures, sections 
of twiddley towers, jiggery pokery 
mouldings and cornices, life size statues 



Swarming on scaffolding and ladders 
are men busily clothing the naked con 
Crete barns in this “marble” raiment. 
Section upon section of the “staff plas¬ 
ter” work is fitted together; artist work¬ 
men wallow in masses of creamy 
plaster: somewhat to everyone’s sur-‘ 
prise, except the organizer’s, the place 


Still the Exhibition is far, far from 

being complete and there are now a -- 

i.— *-xi-- to t jj e gening date, literally and so did 


demonium night and day. The offices 
are never closed; workmen are busy in 

In the offices there is a continual clatter 
of typewriters and hum of tired, quer¬ 
ulous voices. Angry exhibitors have 

Months ago when the space was be¬ 
ing booked the exhibitors were strictly 
‘ led to be on deck early in March. 
-.*- j. x-.i. t h e injunction 


f delays th 


schedules. That is .—- 

fault. There has been a strike of the 
’ ’ vorkmen; that hard frost 




hung everything up f 

—11 -if —- ny gather . 

. All the^side-show 

srms—and consequently ' 

Railway, the Alaskan 


ly the Mountain 


“Vibratee,” the “Jiggle 
half a dozen other shows, 

months of building in 


Village, the erly < 
Jaggle” and lives. 




not even started yet. Then the Ger¬ 
man Government changed its plans at 
the last minute so its building has had 
to wait until fresh designs could be pre¬ 
pared. The Liberian Government had 
an unexpectedly hard time getting their 
exhibition appropriation through the 
Legislature, so their building has been 
hung up. To cap everything the Coun¬ 
ty Council Building Inspector man ar¬ 
rived last week in a bad temper, hopped 
like an agile chamois with an eagle eye 
from building to building and con¬ 
demned about half of everything he 
saw—so most of the “Palaces of Arts 
and Commerce” are in course of partial 
demolition and rebuilding. 

If the weather holds and there are 
no more delays we may possibly scrape 
through. 


, v _ce which covered only ready- 

■ made, perennial exhibitions such as To- 
1 ronto, where the buildings are built and 
things can move to the minute. So 

and exhibitors’ agents vainly trying to 
find their allotted positions in buildings 
that are still steel skeletons; trying to 
find their goods; tpdng to find some- 

head* 1 oMSi which 
they have been plunged from the ord- 
rly quiet of their ordinary business 

__ .hem arrive thousands of pack¬ 
ing cases of every shape and size, but 
chiefly very large and difficult to 
handle. The exhibits for the huge Can¬ 
adian half of the exhibition come flock- 
every part of the Domin- 


exMbitsf 

_ Agricultural ma.. 

of grain, butter, apples, canoes, pi 
pulp wood, live bears and beavi 
erything the country makes or pr 
Nobody understands the marks on i 
cases and they get hopelessly mix 
with other cases from Germany ai 


working themselves into a state of ra 1 


lenty of^ex 
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mud 


governments who have s« 
buildings of their own; there are, by 
now, anywhere from three to four thou- 

carpenters, standfitters, decorators, and 
five million dollars have arrived from 
expected to arrive, or to the intense anx- 
and all these people and 




But by degrees things straighten i 
portant buildings are rushed to comple- 
that have been piled under every roof i 

;ir allotted stations, and the hammer i 
'""er is heard in the land. • 
_ r _of the exhibits are actu¬ 
ally in place, some of the sideshows are 
ready to undergo the County Council 
tests for safety. Gravel walks are 
smoothing over the chaotic ruts; flower 
beds are appearing; sailors climb among 
the roof girders with festoons of colored 
cotton; and although two or three build¬ 
ings at the far end of the grounds are 
still in the skeleton stage and on others 
the plaster work is hardly half done; al¬ 
though you cannot move anywhere 
without becoming involved in wet paint 
and unhardened concrete, there is a 
general atmosphere of “settling down.” 
There is noticeably less confusion and 
more hope of final order. 


id for three days P denied all access to 

it could be jacked up and rolled out of 
the way. There were the hundred and 
eighty-two cases shipped by the Ontario 

five days’ hard detective work, from 
exactly one hundred and eighty-two 
different parts of the exhibition. There 
was the erring clerk who sent out five 
thousand workmen’s entrance vouchers 
instead of five thousand invitations to 
the opening ceremony . 

A week before the opening. All 
work on outlying unfinished portions of 
i show is dropped. Everything is 
leentrated on the main centres and 
s route mapped out for the Royal 
ince and the Premier of Canada who, 
er declaring the exhibition open, are 


of the grounds in 

’ * tingiL.. 

hurriedly 

sight. Bits of scenery are painted and 
-i-.a-1.-4 —'oss unsightly co~ T ' / '~' rm, “ 


exhibitors are exhorted to redoubled en 
in getting their stands completed 
it..:- ex hibits arranged. No one 
’ ighs or has any regu- 


3[JL_ 

lar hours. By the morning — 0 — 
day it is possible to believe—as long as 
you don’t go too far or pry - 


The memory of the final month of 
preparation is a welter of detached in¬ 
cidents each of enormous and over¬ 
whelming importance at the moment 
and totally forgotten the moment after. 
There was the giant log of redwood 
from British Columbia, for instance. 
After breaking down innumerable 
wagons on the way from the docks and 
blocking half the principal thorough¬ 
fares of London, it finally stuck in the 


_the exhibition is finished. 

For another month there will be the 
same storv of rush, emergency and hard 
work-on a smaller and gradually les¬ 
sening scale, perhaps, but now compli¬ 
cated bv the presence each day of from 

of the public who have to be kept, al¬ 
most by force, from getting under fall¬ 
ing beams, sitting on wet paint, violat¬ 
ing corners plainly marked “private.” 

But on the first of May the organizer 
can feel that at last his years of hard 
labor have found their reward. He has 
banqueted with and been toasted by a 
prince and premier; he has been compli¬ 
mented on the magnificent transforma¬ 
tion of the brickfield. At last he can 
listen to the merry music of the click¬ 
ing turnstiles—each click another shill- 


In Such a Night 


By Atkinson Kimball 


AS SOON as Ann Torrance finished den of soothing the irritable and ne 
supper, she went out on the piazza to vous old lady had fallen to his lot. Aft 
wait for Graham Ewarts. He never the death of Ann’s aunt, who had hi 
.; o’clock, but 


pate his coming. Across tne interven¬ 
ing lawn with its plumy boundary line 
of shrubs, Ann could hear the gay 
sound of Alice Cantor’s little court, that, 
during the long, soft summer evenings, c 
lounging on the steps or swaying in 
the hammocks, paid her the informal < 

render to girlhood and beauty. Alice t 
Cantor’s young men always came before 1 
eight oclock, sometimes before eight i 
in the morning; and they usually left i 


arts had not .. 

til lately, when he had begun to 
with Alice Or-— 


re to lock up. There wj 


at an hour when the joyous 
leir deiparture awoke^the^sleepj 

rj Alice . 

Z& i 

___h whole- ’ 

eness; but as eight o’clock drew 
*, with a foreboding only a woman 
feel, she began to listen for a < 


Ann Torrance did i 
Cantor her little court, 
hood, at thirty-three, w£ 


.smelfof 
rm dark- 

figures sitting close together on the 
top step. Katie’s happy Irish face was 
etherealized by the moonlight. The 


i whole- hall and sa; 


... „ _ m laughter 

from the neighboring piazza. The 
strength of her desire not to have it so 
made her clairvoyant that Ewarts was 
lounging with the others at Alice Can¬ 
tor’s feet; but it was not until the twi¬ 
light had brightened into moonlight 
that she caught, amid the young bass 
growls and tenor peals, the note of 


:e. He had got into 
g some five years be- 
or partner of the law 
nn’s aunt had shared 


trunks of the elms floated a diaph¬ 
anous mist. The flowers in the border 
at either side of the walk leading to the 
gate looked taller than they did in day¬ 
light; panicles of blossoms among their 
green leaves showed as masses of faint 
color and gray shadow, as if carved out 
of some ineffable marble. In a shrub 
on the lawn, a song-sparrow, dreaming 
of love, softly trilled an unfinished ca¬ 
denza. The whole earth, in such a night 
as this, knew what Ann Torrance had 
never known. In such a night as tins, 
it seemed to Ann that her life was sum¬ 
med up in one fact; Graham Ewarts 
would never love her. 

It was after ten when Katie’s young 
man left and Katie came to the front 
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Still Ann waited. Ewarts might drop 
in for a moment; and she waited and 
listened with an ever-increasing desire, 
ashamed of its intensity, and shameless 

She was not jealous, she told herself. 
She had^no^right to that bitter ecstasy; 

she could have possessed then sweet 
justification. But she had nothing: no 

self^betrayal.’ ^ ^ ^ m ° ment ° f 
Ov«r at. Alice Cantor’s, a quartet of 

jot of a banjo, that they were 

for generations. The singers apparent¬ 
ly had no immediate intention of ex¬ 
tending the like courtesy to any one 
else. And then the gate clicked, and 
Graham Ewarts came up the walk and 
up the^steps.^ Ann’s light dress showed 1 

™i'Sy^Ann?” He refused the 
chair she pushed forward toward him, 
and sat down on the top step, with his 
back against one of the tapering white 

gave a Southern graciousness to its New 
England stability. “What^ a ^night, 

His face and figure were bathed in 
the light. Ann from her dark vantage- 
ground searched his face. He looked 
excited, expectant. She saw that he had 


the top step and clasped 1 
about his knees. “There 1 




nths in 


- 0 .~. _to my rooms, when I’ve 

been so confounded homesick for some- 

thSIf rd°been"7iom d a n ^ M haTOcriel 

The fact is, Ann, a man of my age 
finds out that life is pretty empty if 
he isn’t married. Just as a young girl 
with love, a middle-aged 


attempt to hasten his confidence. She 
never hastened his confidences; and he 

pleasure of feeling that she was waiting 
on his good time, ready with her inter- 

for that. ^ 

know, Ann, I’ve begun to realize that 

later,” Ann said. 

“Yes, and it’s a good habit, if you 
can get some one else to form it with 
you. It’s growing old alone that’s per- 


thin, slow of motion; his dark blue eyes 
had a weary expression; and his face, ' 

bridged nose/ was impassive. He wore 

altogether S like an American girl’s ideal 
of an Englishman. He bore the reputa- 

ality, he was jshy, ^conscientious, and 

Ann made no reply to his question. 
She could not have told whether wild 
hope or certain fear tied her tongue. 
Ewarts smiled and looked toward her, 
but, not being able to make out her ex¬ 
pression in the shadow, he .transferred 
his smile to the bright obscure of the 

Sk ^I am going to ask Alice Cantor to he 
my wife.” 

Ann moved her chair farther into the 
shadow. “She is very attractive,” she 

S£U “The queer thing is that I didn’t dis¬ 
cover how attractive she is until a few 
weeks ago. One night I had been call¬ 
ing here, and Alice’s kindergarten had 
just left, and she was leaning on the 
gate as I passed. I stopped to speak to 
her, and, somehow, I stopped a — J 


ed a good 
11, and the 
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laugh™ “I know a LmfimdsHkcw! 
conceited ass when he announces that he 
is going to ask a woman to marry him. 
But it’s the only way he can find out 
whether she cares. Even if she refuses 
him at first, his question has given her 
a push in the right direction. A man 

StaX*. ZT SSh 

her.” He paused and looked again to¬ 
ward his companion. “Why don’t you 


singing that swelled in volume as the 
singers passed Ann’s gate; then grew 
faint, sweeter, fainter, sank to silence. 

“See here, Ann,” Ewarts beean. 
“are you trying to tell 
friendship must cease if. 




Ewarts laughed. “Your words would 
flatter me if your tone didn’t seem to 
sound my doom. Don’t you approve of 


She will make you a 


3 if I get married?” 
-X am try mg m tell you that it will 
cease. It is inevitable. You’ve come 
here because you were lonely. Well, 
you’ll be lonely no longer. You’ll have 

children offiurfii. ^oulfnevOT 

atehuman contaetTiriU^ap you kTa 
warm garment Your heart will become 

Ewarts stared thoughtfully at the 
moon. An early cricket, first, far har¬ 
binger of fall^shrilledmth sad, cheery 

between the flowers. With the air of 
having made a psychological discovery, 
Ewarts said, “You’re lonely yourself, 
Ann. I never thought you might be 
lonely.” 

“I miss my aunt,” Ann said. “She 


my intention.” From trying to dis¬ 
cern Ann’s face, he turned again to 
the moonlit sky. “I’m going back to 
Alice Cantor’s to-night. When I hear 
th^ kindergarten leave, I’m going back 

him & ot he’ll never^act”^ 

As if his words had been a cue in 
their little drama, the young voices 
across tha lawn broke into a chorus of 


garden with its mysterious radiance. 
Ann’s eyes, resting on Ewarts’ face, 
were full of the love of which he must 


s 8864 her 

tomarily quiet voice was rough and vi¬ 
brant, so that Ewarts half rose as if to 
go to her. “Please stay where you are,” 
she went on. “I want to see your face 


it go,” Ann said. “You’ll 1 

10 hurry. The chap with t 
3 taken to staying after the i 


struck desultory chords on a 




one moment in my whole life. Be- 

C sleep to-night, Alice Cantor 
promised to be your wife; but 
this one moment you are free.” 
'That’s a formidable beginning,” 
said, trying to speak lightly. 
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ately. 

E™te’s P face illfUl blUSh SW6Pt UP ° Vet 
™h, S I kSw I embarrass you. I put 
you in an impossible position. Forgive 
me. You’ll think I’m crazy, and I sup- 

^forToKfif^fiak'S 

night, as I sat here waiting for you, 
wondering whether you’d come, know- 

my hfessemed more than ifiddbear! 
I suppose I felt what people feel when 
they say they have never lived. If only 
for an instant, I wanted to free my 
heart. And so, when you said you were 
going to ask Alice Cantor to marry you, 
I saw my one chance—not my chance 

She broke’ off with a little lauglPthat 
was half sob. “To give where my gift 
isn’t wanted. The only tender memory 
in my heart will be that once, face to 
face, I told you that I loved you.” 
Ewarts, after the first shock of Ann’s 

self-betrayal, had sat staring o“*- 

the lawn, listening to her with i 


was so perfect. But what I’ve felt for 
you hasn’t been friendship, however 
perfect.” 

From Alice Cantor’s, a banjo tinkled 
as if hastily caught up. Ann rose and 
moved swiftly toward the front door; 


“There isn’t anything to explain. Oh, 
Graham, don’t say anything I Don’t 
you see that it was because you couldn't 
say anything that I coulif 

For answer, Ewarts stepped from the 
doorway, and drew her close within his 
arms. “If you won’t let me tell you I 
to feel 1 d0 ” he 


to free herself; 



_ m of her words. ^ 

don’t Relieve there’s been a waking 
hour of my life that I haven’t thought 
of you. Everything I did, I mentally 
referred to you. I wanted to share with 
you every experience.” 

Ewarts turned toward his companion, 
throwing out his hands in an eager, 
affirmative gesture. 

“Yes, I know,” Ann interpreted, be¬ 
fore he could speak, “you came to me 
with everything, too; our friendship 


I left you. The young crowd I met 
there amused me and made me feel 
more cheerful, so at last I decided I 
must be in love with Alice. And then 
the night played its part—a fellow 
vaguely feels that love and moonlight 


)w that 11 




ce Ike 



THE “OH, WHAT IS THE USE ? ” PHILOSOPHY 


Tens of thousands of people are held down hy the “what is 
the use?” philosophy. Everywhere we hear them saying, “Well, 

ture, and they do not believe they will e 
They are always talking about their mi 
losses and unfortunate experiences. 

No will power is strong enough to rise out of such i 
gloom without a change of the attitude of mind, without a ( 
of thought. There must be a complete turning about and 
towards the light. 


ever get on their feet agaip. 




enough to 
effort?” ^ 


Theodore Roosevelt had said to hims 

* to try to do anything ve: 

re easily. What is the us 


ire easily. Wha. ~ —-„ 

’’ What would he have amounted to? 

J5ut no, he set his face towards a great career without knowing 
just how it was coming about. He prepared himself for something 
grand and large; and he did everything he undertook so well, with 
so much energy and determination, that it opened the door to 
a larger thing. 


The Hurry Habit Spoils Life 

RUINED CAREERS. DESTROYED HAPPINESS AND WASTED ENERGY 

By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


THE hurry of this age ruins more car¬ 
eers, destroys more happiness, wastes 

Everybody is in a huriy. Our chil¬ 
dren are hurried through childhood, 
rushed through their studies. Their 
knowledge is jumbled, their minds con- f 
fused, everything in their development i 
is forced and unnatural. The youth c 
cannot wait to geHiis education^or pro- * *i 

prepared. He wants to rear his super- 1 
structure before he has laid his founda- j 
tion stones, and, the result is disap- j 
pointment, failure. The client must pay 1 
for the half-educated lawyer’s blunders j 
and inexperience; the patient for the i 
physician’s superficial knowledge. Pre- j 
cious lives are sacrificed to the lack of i 




_people seem to think 

that they mus^ hurry^ that they will 

• man, who was always in a hurry, to do 


r. How often authors spoil their 
i by trying to rush them! Many 
fcist spoils his picture, because he is 

uined by haste” would make a 
epitaph for the tombstones of 


days the bulb or the seed which it has 
planted to see how it is getting along. 
They cannot bear to give time enough 
for their efforts to take root. They are 
inpatient of results. Everything is 
touched with the fever of hurry; the 
throttle valve is thrown wide open, 
everything must be run at top speed. 


and slights his work no matter h 
his intentions. Hurry is a fatal 
of efficiency, quality. “Wher 
comes, growth goes.” There is i 
of mind, no balance of characte 







nany people the hurry hahi 
ae almost a disease. We ge 
so accustomed to the rapid pace that w 


self hurrying through the art galleries 
and taking only a hasty glance at paint- 

prodding him ar 


even when we play. Hurrying and 
driving has become such a disease with 
our men, especially in large cities, that 
even when they are away on their va¬ 
cations, we see them hurrying about as 
though something very important were 
waiting for their attention. < 

It is not so much because it is im- I 

Sri^soaUtiM*time as from forraTof ! 
habit. The same amount of work can . 

a person works coolly, collectedly, and 
without undue haste and agitation, but 
the hurry habit is so fixed in most men 
that they do not know how to take it 
easy. They cannot shut off their power; 
they do not know how to slow down. 


e people 
Their 


3 do anything deliberately. 


gainecl by it. 


gives you the impression that he is hur- 
Most people railroad themselves 

TV li™ In lilr* 



_, —id frequently 

in in the morning. He 
tells me that he sometimes starts fifteen 
or twenty minutes e: 


>n the v 


ulbit 


... antic, wooded park, but his S 

)f hurrying in everything he does is 
such that he often finds himself rushing 
through this park and spending all the 
extra time he planned for his enjoy¬ 
ment, sitting in the dingy railroad sta- 

He says that for forty years he hur¬ 
ried and drove himself so that now, 
when he does not need to exert himself 

He travels a great deal abroad, and 
although he tries to take things leis¬ 
urely, carefully to examine works of 
art, and to drink in the beauty of the 
scenery, he is constantly detecting him - 


they would at 

tares as the Madonna of Eaphael, hi the 
'Dresden Gallery, glancing at it super¬ 
ficially and “doing” perhaps a dozen 
pictures in five minutes. These express 
train people get very little out of life. 
They^never stop long enough to enjoy 

811 When*we are in a great rush to catch 
a train or to keep an appointment, we 
cannot enjoy anything on the way; the 
mind is so preoccupied that we cannot 
get the attention of our sesthetic, our 
appreciative faculties. Victims of the 
hurry habit little realize that they are 
losing a great many of the best tilings 

The majority of people do not know 
what nature really means; they have 
A - 11 “is beauties thr* 


clouds, in a 
have time to enjoy life 


growing object. How 
r see the glory in the 


. he had made a fool ol 


•. He decided that 


remind you that he must hurry along. 
There are many people who are always 
in such a hurry, that they never have 
time even to give a decent salutation on 
the street, or stop to say a friendly word. 
“How do” is about all you hear as they 


Very few business men take 
time to enjoy their meals. They bolt 

effects of haste. 

One of the worst phases of the hurry 
habit is the effect it has upon the ner¬ 
vous system. It is absolutely abnormal, 
tended to stand such a strain, and they 
The result is that many 


of us are nervuua 1U mumo < 

I know of a man who had this chro- < 
nic hurry-up habit, who was repri- 1 
manded by a friend until he began to i 


gent. He made up his mind not to run 
for trains or ferry boats, but to appear 
more complacent, and not as though 
everything depended upon his getting 
to a particular place at just such a time. 
He was surpised to see what a change 
this wrought in him. He found he 
could get around on time just as well, 
and could do his work much more 
easily, and that it was not necessary for 
him to go about town with his watch in 
his hand, always on the jump. He takes 
his time and he finds that his health is 

If you wish to break the hurry habit, 
which enslaves you, you will find great 
relief by moving more slowly physi¬ 
cally. If you hurry about your mind 
will also feel hurried. People who axe 
always rushing have no composure. 
They excite their minds and lack poise. 
If they will only learn to go a little 
slowly, to do things with greater delib¬ 
eration, they will gradually learn to 


LIKE ATTRACTS LIKE 

By what law or philosophy can a man who has fai 
all over him, in his manner and attitude, expect to su. 

A man must think he is going to be a succes 
possibly can be. He must believe he is going to be prosp 


It is not difficult for the world to tell which way we are gc 
because everything about us points in some direction or ol 
We are all covered with sign-boards, each one pointing in a cei 
direction. We are tagged so plainly that the world can read 
destination, which is written in our very convictions, our e 
dence or lack of it. People know whether our life is rum 
parallel with our desires or in the opposite direction; whethe 
are praying and working for one thing and really expec 
something else. 



The Smoke Bellew Series 


Others figure 
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of the dancers. You’ve heard of it, of 

■‘Yes; this morning. I’d like to be 
the sweeper in that establishment. But 
still I don’t get you. Where do I come 


“Everything, if you’ll only listen.” 

“Then^for haaven’f sakVlisfen. I 
like eggs. He knows it. There’s only 
a limited supply of eggs in Dawson.” 

“Sure. I know that too. Slavo- 
vitch’s restaurant has most of them. 


“But that’s not the point. I like them. 
I have breakfast every morning at elev¬ 
en o’clock at Slavovitch’s. I invariably 
eat two eggs.” She paused impressive¬ 
ly. “Suppose, just suppose, somebody 

C ° She^mted, and Smoke regarded her 
with admiring eyes, while in his heart 
k„ wiiti flrmrfivdl Wild Waters 


vitch’s at eleven o’clock. Wild Water 
will be at the next table. He’ll make 
it his business to be there. ‘Two eggs, 
shirred,’ I’ll say to the waiter. ‘Sorry, 
Miss Arral,’ the waiter will say; ‘they 
ain’t no more eggs.’ Then up speaks 
Wild Water, in that big bear voice of 
his: ‘Waiter, six eggs, soft boiled.’ And 
the waiter says ‘Yes, sir,’ and the eggs 
are brought. Picture: Wild Water 
looks sideways at me, and I look like 

monh?wmte™ dig ^Soc^ 1C Miffi 1 irSS’ 
he says, ‘but them eggs is Mr. Wild 
, Water’s. You see, Miss, he owns’em.' 
Picture: Wild Water, triumphant, do- 

inrr Kio Knot to InnTr 11 ™nr 1 omnr,o wKUn 




sen bringing two shirred eggs to me 
and saying, ‘Compliments of Mr. Wild 
Water, Miss^ What can I do? What 

been compelled to pay ten dollars for 


ondo 1 ! cl 


"Go 01 


get thrown off?” 

“Ninny! You don’t get thrown off. 

--•-■>- *i-- e gg_train straight into the 

t. You - 1 '’- 1 - 


“You’re not following,” she sa 
“Go on,” he replied. “ T 
What’s the answer?” 

“Stupid! You know Wild Water. 
He’s like his name, as impetuous and 
turbulent as a mountain stream. When 
he sees I’m languishing for eggs—and 
I know his mind like a hook, and I 
know how to languish—what will he 

_ answer it. Goon.” 

“Why, he’ll jus 
the man that’s got th 
He’ll buy th- 


!ion Depot. 

eggs. You start in immediately, to- 
y. You can buy every egg in Daw- 
i for three dollars and sell out to 
ild Water at almost any advance, 
n, afterward, we’ll let the inside 

„ come out. The la. 

Vild Water. His tu ' 

.e some subdued. You 
he glory of it. You m 

. grand ha! ha! .... 0 
f ... if you think the s[ 
isky, I’ll put up the dust fo: 
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the H ai' 


‘Hey! Shorty!” Smoke called ac 


fruit!-Say, Smoke, I tell you 


right up and seethe Doc. 


trudging alone in his swift, slack-joint 
ed way, a naked bottle with frozen con 
tents conspicuously tucked under hi 

Smoke dodged the congested dog 


“Up to Doc’s,” Shorty answered^ 
holding out the bottle. “Something’s 
wrong with Sally. I seen last night, at 


cripdoZ™ 






But Smoke caught his partner by th 
shoulder, ^arresting his progress an 

you,” Shorty protested earnestly. 8 “1 
you had a cold in the head an’ wa 
layin’ with both arms broke, I’d set b; 
your bedside, day an’ night, an’ wip 
your nose for you. But I’ll be everlas: 
in’ly damned if I’ll squander twenty 
one hundred good iron dollars on her 


“What’s eatin’ you?” Shorty de¬ 
bald in this crimpy weather! I tell 

you that dog’s sick. Doc says-” 

“Let Sally wait. Listen to me-” 

“I tell you she can’t wait. It’s cruel¬ 
ty to animals. She’ll be frost-bit. What 
are you in such a fever about anyway? 
Has that Monte Cristo strike proved 
up?” 

“I don’t know, Shorty. But I want 

“Sure,”. Shorty said gallantly, im¬ 
mediately appeased and acquiescent. 
“What is it? Let her rip. Me for 
you.” 

“I want you to buy eggs for me- 

“Sure, an’ Floridy water an’ talcum 
powder, if you say the word. An’ poor 
Sally sheddin’ something scand’lous! 
Look here, Smoke, if you want to go in 
for high-livin’ you go an’ buy your own 
eggs. Beans an’ bacon’s good enough 


“They’re not your dollars, but mine, 
Shorty. It’s a deal I have on. What 
I’m after is to comer every blessed egg 
in Dawson, in the Klondike, on the 
Yukon. You’ve got to help me out. I 
haven’t time to tell you of the inward¬ 
ness of the deal. I will afterward, and 

But the right thing now is to get the 
eggs. Now you hustle up to Slavo- 
vitch’s and buy all he’s got.” 

“But what’ll I tell ’m? He’ll sure 


ar dollars, bu 


Slavovitch’s. 




it^Underatmd? 8 Buy 


hU Wh°at r i 
iOU and buy 


Twenty-one hundre 


_ Shorty groaned. 

ird tell only yesterday ^ that 


Id them all winter for the rise, fo¬ 
lding to get enough out of them to 
v his passage back to Seattle. HI 
3 he gets his passage, and I’ll get the 
gs. Now hustle. And they say that 
tie woman down beyond the sawmill 
10 makes moccasins has a couple of 
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ist get an iron-bound option, black an 


lut Shorty flourished the bottle. 

doctor up Sally ft 
it that long. If tt 


Eras, 

while I’m takii 
that’s saved yc 


III. 








, In three days i 
;g in Dawson, with the 
several dozen, were in the bands of 
Smoke and Shorty. Smoke had been 
more liberal in purchasing. He un- 
blushingly pleaded guilty to having 
given the old man in Klondike City 
five dollars apiece for his seventy-two 
eggs. Shorty had bought most of the 
eggs, and he had driven bargains. He 
had given only two dollars an egg to 
the woman who made moccasins, and 
he prided himself that he had come off 
fairly well with Slavovitch, whose sev- 
— ^— J — 3 — J c fteen eggs he had 
of two dollars and 
it hand, he grumb¬ 
led Decause me mile restaurant across 

hundred and thirty-four eg_ 

The several dozen not yet gathered 
in were in the hands of two persons. 
One, with^whom Shorty dealing, 

cabin on the hill back of the hospital. 

“I’ll get her to-day,” Shorty an¬ 
nounced next morning. “You wash 
the dishes, Smoke. I’ll be back in a 
jiffy, if I don’t bust myself a-shovin’ 
dust at her. Gimme a man to deal 
with every time. These blamed wo¬ 
men—it’s something sad the way they 
can hold out on a buyer. The only 
way to get ’m is sellin’. Why, you’d 
think them eggs of hern was solid nug¬ 
gets. That’s how she values them.” 

In the afternoon, when Smoke re¬ 
turned to the cabin, he found Shorty 


a paltry 


x Jss that it was suspicious. 

“What luck?” he asked carelessly, 
after several minutes had passed. 

“Nothing doing,” Smoke answered. 
“How did you get on with the squaw?” 

Shorty cocked his head triumphantly 
toward a tin pail of eggs on the table. 

“Seven dollars a clatter, though,” he 
confessed, after another minute of silent 

“I offered ten dollars finally,” Smoke 
said, “and then the fellow told me he’d 
already sold his eggs. Now that looks 
bad, Shorty. Somebody else is in the 
market. Those twenty-eight eggs are 
liable to cause us trouble. You see, the 

He broke off to stare at his partner. 

Shorty—one of agitation masked by ex¬ 
treme deliberation. He closed the 
salve-box, wiped his hands slowly and 
thoroughly on Sally’s furry coat, stood 
up, went over to the corner and looked 

again. He spoke in a low, toneless, and 

“Do you mind kindly just repeating 
over how many eggs you said that man 
didn’t sell to you?” he asked. 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Hum,” Shorty communed to him- 
eelf, with a slight duck of the head of 
careless acknowledgment. Then he 
glanced with slumbering anger at the 
stove. “Smoke, we’ll have to dig up 
a new stove. That firebox is burned 
plumb into the oven so it blacks the 

“Let the firebox alone,’ Smoke com¬ 
manded, “and tell me whet’s the mat- 




and free to impart.” 

“Go on,” Smoke requested. 

“Well, that geezer you was dickerin’ 
with is a big buck Indian. Am I 
right?” 

Smoke nodded, and continued to nod 

“He’s got one cheek half gone where 
a bald-face grizzly swatted him. Am I 
right? Hes a dog-trader—right, eh? 
His name is Scar-Face Jim. That’s so, 
ain’t it? D’ye get my drift?” 

“You mean we’ve been bidding-” 

“Against each other. Sure thing. 
That squaw’s his wife, an’ they keep 
house on the hill back of the hospital. 
I could’a got them eggs for two a throw 
if you hadn’t butted in.” 

* “And^ so could I,” Smoke laughed, 

amount to anything. We know now 
that we’ve got the corner. That’s the 

Shorty spent the next hour wrestling 

of a three-year-old newspaper, and fhe 
more interminable and hieroglyphic 
grew his figures, the more cheerful he 


you the totals. You 


j _at that there pail se 

table. See it?” , 

Smoke nodded. 

“Weli, I want to tell you one thing, 
just one thing. Theys just exactly, 
prec-cisely, nor nothin’ more or any- 


there, Smoke. 

makin’!—Say^I’d'so 
chicks than the ponie 


ilfonit! Put he 


sound sleep by Shorty, 
ka exhaled an atmosphere 


se hand wi 

tremeiy com in its contact with Smoke's 
cheek. 

“What is it now?” Smoke grumbled. 
“Rest of Sally’s hair fallen out?” 

“Nope. But I just had to tell you the 
good news. I seen Slavovitch. Or 
Slavovitch seen me, I guess, because he 
started the seance. He says to me: 
‘Shorty, I want to speak to you about 
them eggs. I’ve kept it quiet. Nobody 
knows I sold ’em to you. But if you’re 
speculatin’, I can put you wise to a good 
thing.’ An’ he did, too, Smoke. Now 
what’d you guess that good thing is?” 

“Well, maybe it sounds uncredible, 
but that good thing was Wild Water 
Charley. He’s lookin’ to buy eggs. He 
goes around to Slavovitch an’ offers him 
five dollars an egg, an’ before he quits 
he’s offerin’ eight. An’ Slavovitch ain’t 
Last thing Wild W 1 


wheres. Slavovitch had to tell r m he’d 

“Slavovitch says to let him say the 
word to Wild Water who’s got the 
eggs. ‘Shorty,’ he says to me, ‘Wild 
Water ’ll come a runnin’. You can 
hold him up for eight dollars.’^ ‘Eight 


an’ sixty dollars, reckonin’ dust at six- 

An’ now listen to me. If we stick up 
Wild Water for ten dollars a ep we . 

good, just exactly six thousand nine 

that’s book-makin’ what Is, if anybody 
should ride up on a dog-sled an’ 1 




'‘Yes?”' 


ay, I told Slavovitch I’d 
and let him know in the 
course we’ll let’m pass the 
m I right?” 
arty. First 
_ J Slavovitch. 
r that you and 

minutes later Smoke was again 
by Shorty. 

Smoke! Oh, Smoke!” 
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light. 


In the morning Smoke chanced upon 
Lucille Arral again at the dry goods 
counter of the A. C. Store. 

“It's working,” he jubilated. “It’s 
working. Wild Water’s been around to 
Slavovitch, trying to buy or bully eggs 
out of him. And by this time Slavo¬ 
vitch has told him that Shorty and I 
«wn the comer.” 

Lucille Arral’s eyes sparkled with de¬ 
bt. 

‘I’m going to breakfast right now,” 
sne cried. “And I’ll ask the waiter for 
eggs, and he so plaintive when there 
aren’t any as to melt a heart of stone. 
And you know Wild Water’s heart is 
anything but stone. He’ll buy the cor- 

know him. And hold out for a stiff 
figure. Nothing less than ten dollars 
will satisfy me, and if you sell for any¬ 
thing less, Smoke, I’ll never forgive 

^ That noon, up in their cabin, Shorty 
placed on the table a pot of beans, a pot 
of coffee, a pan of sour-dough biscuits, 
a tin of butter and a tin of condensed 

°stewed Se dried 
peaches, and called “Grub’s ready. 
Take a slant at Sally first.” 

Smoke put aside the harness on which 
he was sewing, opened the door and 
saw Sally and Bright spiritedly driving 
away a bunch of foraging sled-dogs 
that belonged to the next cabin. 

Also, he saw something else that 
made him close the door hurriedly and 
dash to the stove. The frying pan, 
still hot from the moose-meat and bacon, 
he put back on the front lid. Into the 
frying pan he put a generous dab of 
butter, then reached for an egg, which 
he brolm and droned spluttering in the 

Shorty gained his side and clutched his 
arm in an excited grip. 

“Hej What you doin’?” he de- 

“Frying eggs,” Smoke informed him, 
breaking the second one and throwing 
off Shorty’s detaining hand. “What’s 
♦*- -ith your eyesight? Did 
ras combing my hair?” 

. fflftl well?” Shorty 
as Smoke broke a 


third egg and dexterously thrust him 
back with a stiff-arm jolt on the chest. 
“Or are you just plain loco? That’s 
thirty dollars’ worth of eggs already.” 

“And I’m going to make it sixty dol¬ 
lars’ worth,” was the answer, as Smoke 
broke the fourth. “Get out of the way, 
Shorty. Wild Water’s coming up the 
hill, and he’ll be here in five min- 

Shorty sighed vastly with comming¬ 
led comprehension and relief, and sat 
down at the table. By the time the ex¬ 
pected knock came at the door, Smoke 
was facing him across the table, and, 
before each, was a plate containing 

“Come in!” Smofe called. 

Wild Water Charley entered and 
shook hands. He was a strapping 
young giant, just a fraction of an men 
under six feet in height and carrying a 
clean weight of one hundred and ninety 
pounds. Blond he was, with sandy yel¬ 
low hair, a smooth-shaven, front-rosied 
skin, and eyes of dangerous blue. In 
them lurked the madness of tempera¬ 
ment and the fearlessness of the brute 
unbeaten. Bom a thousand years earlier 
in the world, he would have worn a 
winged helmet, laughed at the lash of 
freezing seas, drunk the blood of his 
enemies from his enemies’ skulls, and 
sacked castles and convents on soft 
Southern coasts. As it was, bom a 
thousand years too late for such prim¬ 
itiveness, he was a freebooter of the 
Northland, looting the frozen soil of 
the Arctic of its gold, afraid neither of 
man, beast nor elements, a proved fight¬ 
er and prodigious lover. 

“Set down an’ have a bite, Wild 
Water,” Smoke invited. “Smoke, fry 
him some eggs. I’ll bet he ain’t scoffed 

Smoke broke three more eggs into 
the hot pan, and in several minutes 
placed them before his guest, who look¬ 
ed at them with so strange and strained 
an expression that Shorty confessed af¬ 
terward his fear that Wild Water would 
slip them into his pocket and carry-them 

“Say, them swells down in the States 
ain’t got nothin’ over us in the matter 
of eats,” Shorty gloated. “Here’s you 
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it, Wild Water. I thought you 



we can get for ’em. Ten a throw, just 
like that. We’re the egg trust, Smoke 
an’ me, an’ don’t you forget it. When 
we say ten a throw, ten a throw goes.” 
He mopped H" '-*■**- * 1 — 

“I could almc 
sighed, then 

“You can’t eat eggs like that,” Wild 

Water objected, “ft-it ain’t right.” 

“We just dote on eggs, Smoke an’ 

“wild^atoXisheT. 

a half-hearted way and 
at the two comrades. 


what a yearning for eggs is m, _. . 
we’re not so poor that we have to sell our 
hospitality. They’ll cost you nothing 

-” Here a sharp kick under the 

table admonished him that Shorty was 

fayf^ildWater?” A 
Wild Water nodded. 

“Go ahead, Shorty,” Smoke went on. 
“Cook them up for him. I can sympa¬ 
thize. I’ve seen the time myself when 
I could eat a dozen straight off the bat.” 

But Wild Water laid a restraining 
hand on the eager Shorty as he explain¬ 
ed. “I don’t mean cooked. I want 
them with the shells on.” 

“So that you can carry ’em away?” 
Shorty broke in. 

“That’s the idea.” 

“But that ain’t hospitality,” ^Shorty 


“We couldn’t sell a dozen. We’re not 

break our own market. We’ve got a 
hard and fast corner, and when we sell 

° U “ How h m^y hav^you g^tf^how 
much do you want for them?” 

“How many have we, Shorty?” 
Smoke inquired. 

Shorty cleared his throat and per- 



_, __Klondike.” 

“You might play ’em up to twenty 
a throw an’ double your money. 
Shorty suggested, pouring a cup of cof- 
fe for their guest. 

Wild Water shook his head sadly and 
helped himself to the beans. 

“That would be too expensive, Shorty. 
I only wanted a few. Fll give you ten 
dollars for a couple of dozen. I’ll give 

What’d I do with them? I’m no trad- 

“All or none,” was Smoke’s ultima- 

“Look here, you two,” Wild Water 
said in a burst of confidence. “I’ll be 
perfectly honest with you, an’ don’t 
let it go any further. You know Miss 
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And with sidelong glances they 
Lucille Arral hesitate, almost push 
dish from her, then surrender to 

“I’ll take them eggs,’ 1 
said to Smoke. “The c 
Did you see her? Did 
She almost smiled. I know 
all fixed. Two more eggs 
an’ she’ll forgive an’ make up. 1 


i took one out behind a ice-jam 

-middle of the river an’ busted it 

r open. Eggs!—full of ’em, all packed 

L aw . us what 

ay to me?—that they 



Smoke returned jubilantly up the hill 
to the cabin, only to find Shorty play¬ 
ing solitaire in black despair. Smoke 
had long since learned that wh 
his partner got out the cards fo 

bottom had dropped out ofthe wc 
“Go ’way, don’t ta” 
first rebuff S-- 1 - 



e knowecPa'_ 

--at Forty Mile an’ 

me,’ I says. An’ he did. There was 

drivers, restin’ down the bank where 
they’d just pulled in from Forty Mile. 

An’on the sleds ws-*- "- 

wooden soap-boxes. 


ie,” Wild Water admitted. ‘ 
lany eggs have you got now, an’ how 
mch dust do I tote up the hill?” 

Smoke consulted his notebook. “As 
; stands now, according to Shorty’s 
we’ve three thousand, nine hun- 
’ eggs. Multiply by 


“Forty thousand dollars!” Wild 
Water bellowed. “You said there was 
only something like nine hundred eggs. 
It’s a stick-up. I won’t stand for it.” 

pocket and pointed to the pay on deliv- 
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san’ nine hundred an’ seventy dollars. 
An’ we don’t do Wild Water no-harm. 
He wins Miss Arral, an’ he said himself 
she was worth all the dust in Klondike. 
Besides, he gets all them eggs. It’s sure 
a bargain-counter all around. Nobody 




shirt on an 

_ Quick 

is all that’s needed. I’ll get 
er here at two o’clock to take 
‘ eggs. You buy that Gauter- 
s. Try and make a bargain. 
i if vou pay ten dollars apiece for 
.i, Wild Water will take them off 
hands at the same price. If^ 


en dollars for every egg 
. Well, we’ve got 
the eggs, and a signed contract is a 
signed contract. Honestly, though, 
Wild Water, we didn’t know about | 
those other eggs until afterward. Then 
we had to buy them in order to make , 

For five long minutes, in choking sil- ' 
ence, Wild Water fought a battle with 
himself, then reluctantly gave in. . 

“I’m in bad,” he said brokenly. “The 
landscape’s fair sproutin’ eggs.An’ the ; 
quicker I get out the better. There 
might come a landslide of ’em. I’ll be 
there at two o’clock. But forty thou- 

“lt’s only thirty-nine thousand, six 

It 11 h I ■ liunui . " uni 
Wild- Water raved on. “I’ll have to ' 
freight it up with a dog-team.” 

“We’ll lend you our teams to carry 
the eggs away,” Smoke volunteered. 

“But where’ll I cache ’em? Where’ll , 
I cache ’em?—never mind. I’ll be 


ve I’ll ne 


is for 




renty-four 


Promptly at two o’clock, Shorty, 
— : -g, saw Wild Water coming up 


ie hill. When he er 


nd sat down at the table. „ 

ie commenced. “An’ after this day, 
f you know what’s good for you, never 

They began on the miscellaneous as- 


“Hev! Hold on!” Shorty objected. 
“It’s mv egg, ain’t it?” Wild Water 
mrled. “T’m pavin’ ten dollars fir it, 
n’t T? But I ain’t buyin’ no pig in 
poke. When I cough up ten bucks 


ast one, doubling the dog- 
le steep pitch of the hill, i 
ed with Gautereaux’s eggs. 


S1 ^ „_ 

nings,” Shorty told Smoke, as they 

holds ’em down to eight dollars, an’ 
after he cussed loco in French he falls 
for it. Now that’s two dollars clear 
profit to us for each egg, an’ they’re 
three thousan’ of ’em. I paid ’m in 

While Smoke got out the gold-scales 
and prepared for business, Shorty devot¬ 
ed himself to calculation. 

“There’s the figures,” he announced 
triumphantly. “We win twelve thou- 


“f for supper 
in Wild W 


“Two more than you figgered, 
hortv.” he said at the end of the 
Hint,:” Nine hundred an’ sixty-four, 

“My mistake." Shorty acknowledged 


“Guess you can afford to, 
er accepted grimly. “Pai 
Nine thousand, six hundri 
*- J - 11 — T, ll pay for it r 
loke.” 


a receipt, I_ 

“Why not count the rest,” Smoke 
suggested, “and pay all at once?” 

Wild Water shook his head. “I’m 
no good at figgers. One batch at a time 

Going to his fur coat, from each of 
the side pockets he drew forth two sacks 
of dust, so rotund and long that they c 
resembled bologna sausages. When 
the first batch had been paid for, there ( 
remained in the gold-sacks not more t 
than several hundred dollars. ) 

A soap-box was carried to the table, < 

gan. At the end of one hundred, Wild 1 
Water struck an egg sharply against ] 
the edge of the table. There was no ] 
crackle. The resultant sound was like ; 
that of the striking of a sphere of solid | 

“Frozen solid,” he remarked, strik¬ 
ing more sharply. 

He held the egg up. and they could 
see the shell powdered to minute frag¬ 
ments along the line of impact. 

“Huh!” said Shorty. “It ought to 
be solid, seein’ it has just ben freighted 
up from Forty Mile. It’ll take a axe 

Smoke brought the axe, and Wild 
Water, with the clever hand and eye 
of the woodsman, split the egg cleanly 
in half. The appearance of the egg’s 
interior was anything but satisfactory. 

*-—chill. Shorty 


Write ing, unable 


id Shorty remained dumb despite 

Dke cried, gasp- 
idure the awful- 


Smoke felt a j 


was more valiant. He held 
halves to his nose. 

“Smells all right,” be 
“But it looks all wron 


“What’s the good?” asked Wild 
Water. “We’ve got to sample the rest.” 

“Not in this cabin,” Smoke coughed 
and conquered a qualm. “Chop, them 
open, and we can test by looking at 
them. Throw it out, Shorty! Throw 
it out! Phew! And leave the door 


ct called for good eggs. If 
me a sled an’ team I’ll haul 


Smoke helped in loading the sled. 
Shorty sat at the table, the cards laid 
before him for solitaire. 

“Say, how long you ben boldin’ that 
corner?” was Wild Water’s parting 
gibe. 

Smoke made no reply, and, with one 
glance at his absorbed partner,. pro¬ 
ceeded to fling the soap-boxes out into 

“Say, Shorty, how much did you 
sav you paid for that three thousand?” 
Smoke queried gently. 

“Eight dollars. Go ’wav. Don’t 


of the ' 


men, with distended, questing nost: 
waited in silence. Slowly an uni 
takable odor began to drift through 
room. Wild Water forebore to spe 


i 0 te>le”flence. a ^ ” 
av, Shorty. Forty th 

... gold weighs two hund 

5. Then the three Wild Water borrowed ou 


up the hill without a sled. Those two 
sacks of dust in his coat pocked weigh¬ 
ed about twenty pounds each. The un- 
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Among Thieves 

By Robert Adger Bowen 
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mg the other papers to their places in 
the safe, halted her by a gesture. 

“Why not?” she asked, straightening 



understood. His admiring eyes watch¬ 
ed the girl. He began to mutter. 

himself which was not wire at all times. 

Something like a laugh followed his 
mumblings. The shutter opened gent¬ 
ly to his coaxing pressure, and he^step- 

electric lights. Again he laughed, as 


steps in the hall beyond. He started, 
the grin on his face vanishing with the 
snapping of the shutter of the bull’s-eye. 
In a single spurt he reached the window, 


.. —*d the £. ..----- 

Blinky Maginnis held his breath. 

' She found the wills, took them up, 
and looked closely at the endorsements 
on their envelopes. Blinky trembled 
lest she should open them to give & 

b, then carefully place 


..iis bulls-eye play- 

exchanged contents.' He replaced them 
where he had found them, got to his 
feet, and looked about. 

Indistinct sounds came to him from 
above, then the more definite fall of 


Blinky chuckled. The sight he had 
itnessed gave him huge satisfaction. 
l moment longer he lingered, to see the 


joint for good and all!” 

Blinky’s shoulders lifted and fell in 
a spasm of silent mirth. Then he step¬ 
ped back from the window, dropped 
lightly to the ground, and stole away 









Slemin’s Detective Successes 


SOME INTERESTING CASES IN WHICH CHARLES SLEMIN, WHO WAS 
RECENTLY AWARDED KING’S MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE, WON PROMOTION AND PROMINENCE. 

By Roy Fry 
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criminals, and have ultimately crowned 
his career with royal honors for distin- 

ficers, few have had the opportunities 
for so wide and valuable a public ser- 

shown greater efficiency and courage in order. 

the discharge of duty. It was with gen- some_ 

eral satisfaction, therefore, that the an- tures of his 
nouncement that he had been awa 1 1 


papers, 
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reports, criminal statistics and rogues 
photographs—a^ collection both volum- 

most as a child would regard his play¬ 
things—notes of innumerable cases in 
which he has been the moving spirit 
and has played the dramatic part—cas¬ 
es replete with points of human inter¬ 
est and bristling with features which 
would provide great copy for popular 

Practically every line of detective 
work is represented, thus 
variety with volume—a pm 
of human experier 


jic touch of a 


—a powerful dran 
:es which but awai 




11 ac(|uai it 


pocket-books and much 


ested in that particular els 
By way of illustration lei 
random from Chief Sleimu a eipcu- - 
ences three cases about which racy ' 
chapters might be developed under such 1 
catchy titles as “When Wedding Guests 1 
Were Robbed,” “A Detective’s Greatest s 
Temptation,” and “A Murderer With- * 


tion effected a speedy arrest, with the 
result that Thomas Carlyle, a noted 
pickpocket, and a confederate, were 

months later they escaped, the one be¬ 
ing recaptured within a day, but Carl¬ 
yle successfully eluded the authorities 

located him in a house in Toronto. To¬ 
gether with a constable, the detective 
trapped the criminal in a room and 
after a desperate struggle overpowered 
him, not, however, before Carlyle had 
snapped his revolver in the officer’s 


i years, admitted that he had ac 
th intent to kill, while an expert g 
lith testified that the only circi 
nee which had saved Detective Sli 


iunable church wedding scene in Tor¬ 
onto sotne years ago. Ushers had been 
duly selected by the groom to escort 




ind that in conse- 
ige had not^exploded 


Carlyle’s 

cunning in constituting himself an 
usher at a church wedding but he aob- 

little house in St. Patrick’s Square dur- 


sn the ed as his adver 


i the trigger pull- 
imed straight for 


and lived to tell the tale. Even yet he 
is rather glad to forget it all and pass on 


alike to the groom and his assistants. 
Faultlessly attired for the occasion they 
joined the others in ushering in guests 
with all of the neatness and exactitude 
of cultured churchmen. Their soft 
speech and ready wit lulled their prey, 
and freely mingling among the crowd, 
they found ample scope for the prac¬ 
tice of their profession^ After the cere- 

had been robbed; the two strangers who 


Scarcely less interesting though of 

which involved probably one of the 
greatest temptations which has ever 
come to a Canadian police official. The 
story should be given publicity in this 
country, not alone in tribute to the part 
which Slemin played, but in justice to 
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succeed in making him reveal 
-ity, and thus he died—a murd 


The foregoing cases, varied in scope 
and character, are cited for the purpose 
of revealing the nature of the service 
which has merited so high an honor as 
royal recognition in the shape of the 
King's medal. But these do not consti¬ 
tute Chief Slemin's greatest case nor 
his most thrilling j 

brilliant capture of one of the most as- 
te criminals of his time in Canada. 

It was in September, of 1889 that 




_ ...... he rendezvous of some of 

Several clever burglaries had been com¬ 
mitted during the summer and while 
there was no direct evidence against 
them the Spellman’s were suspicioned. 
A thorough search was made of the 
house and in due course interesting 
discoveries were unearthed, including 
a valuable collection of watches, jewel¬ 
ry, revolvers, pinch-bars and jimmies 

the value of $500 which had been stolen 
from the Whitby post office and which 
were concealed between the plaster and 
brick of the Spellman sitting room 
where Slemin’s quick eye noted that in 
one corner the wainscoting had been 
cut and neatly joined in order to per- 

ie wa!s that the Spellman’s 
ited and remanded to Tor- 

... _ was not the end of the 

struggle with these daring brothers. A 
day or two later they and a third party, 
about to be removed to Kingston, sud¬ 
denly startled Ontario with a particu¬ 
larly spectacular escape from iail. 
Much investigation led to 
clue as to their - v - 


>nto jail to 


years ago Chief Slemin told me the 
story of their capture. So vividly did 
he present the details that it may be 
well to make use of his own words in 
relating the narrative. 

“Every detective,” declared the 
Chief, “naturally had his own theory 

I also had mine. Knowing that the 
Spellman’s were familiar with Eastern 
Ontario it was my belief that they 
would take to the C.P.R. tracks east- 
ward because the country was more 
amply forested and more sparsely set¬ 
tled than along the older G.T.R. line. 
A day or two following the jail break¬ 
ing I was deputed to bring back a man 
from Ottawa and purposely chose the 
C.P.R. route to the capital in the hope 
of finding one or both of the Spellman’s. 
Detective Cuddy, of the Toronto force, 
was the only one who really had any 
faith in my theory and gave me a 
friendly shake at the station as the 
train pulled out about 10 o’clock at 

“I was pereonally acquainted with 
Conductor Williams who was in charge 
of the train and took him into my con¬ 
fidence, requesting him to let me know 
if any tramps should board the train 

“Nothing occurred until after we 
had passed Tweed about one o’clock 
the following morning, when the Con¬ 
ductor reported that three men had 
jumped on the blind baggage as the 
train was leaving the station, a most 


roof of the car, jump down on to the - 
coal-tender and cover the three with 
my revolver. The train was lurching 
along through the darkness at 35 or 40 
miles an hour and Conductor Williams 
refused to consider such a plan, which 
he believed would certainly result in 
my being thrown off and killed. We 


JAtflength, grt^ai 


the train is pulling out. 1 w£ 
rule would be followed in thi 


Sow ft 


ill'-. :ui«l 1 1 i 1 'k< 11 1 I)f> 111r lmil’.' *■vt; l:m- 
i tern. ‘Mr. Williams,’ I said, ‘I have 
i got Mike Spellman. Please .help me 
■ with the hand-cuffs.” 

1 On taking Spellman to the baggage 


I got on the step of th 
baggage, ready for ani 
sooner had the t 


lantern and picked out a good spot as 
the third made his plunge. Somewhat 
unluckily a train hand flashed his oiler 
near my face and the fugitive evident- i 
ly recognized me for he shouted some- l 
thing to the other two^ who by this £ 

away and I gave chase. The train ] 
from which we had jumped was still 
moving rapidly and along the adjacent 
track another tram was approaching us 
at a brisk rate. I had all but got my man t 
when he suddenly sprang across the j 
track alongside which we were running ] 
and in front of the approaching train, ( 
making for the space between the two ] 

did this hoping that I would not have j 

chance but I took it with a plunge, < 
barely cleared the moving train and , 
landed heavily on my man whom I - 
clutched about the legs. He stumbled 
and I fell on top of him, n 




again boarded the train as it pulled out 
of Sharbot Lake. At the next station 
they followed their usual practice of 

he had performed 
illy. He jumped 


off and SI 
7 eat whicl.. 

, but the country waa very 
he men escaped. Four days 
fere captured at Ogdensburg, 


a guardian of the law is 


In the case of Charles 
is reached possibly more 
• ” t of many other 


apable police officials t 


“‘Charlie, don’t kill me,’ he cried, i 
It was Mike Spellman. ‘No Mike,’ I ; 
replied, ‘I’ll take you like a man.’ Just i 
as I was putting my revolver back in 
my pocket he grabbed me and made a : 
desperate effort to throw me under one i 

for a few moments with death on either 
strength and I soon overpowered him. 


le in 1875, b 
87 and after seventeen 
^ in that capacity accepted 


which, in the wording of one of 
marked “conspicuous valor, en- 
ind ability in the performance of 
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An Optical Delusion 







raitted grudgingly. “But what good is 
it? I ain't had any fun. I might as 
well gone to the Bluffs or stayed in Cot¬ 
tonwood. Nothing’s happened.” His 
gaze wandered from the poster. “I got 
time yet,” he declared mutinously, “and 
I’m going to loosen up a little. They 
can’t take anything off’n me 11 ain’t go¬ 
ing to avoid ’em any, but I’ll just keep 
an eye on ’em, that’s all. Huh! Old 
Frosty thinks he’s the only wise man on 

......a. TUI . b 0 g g 0ne if I 


) suddenly e: 
g lady who 


ne. It’s only 
• can get ac- 
plan. Wat's 


earth. I’ll 

Pearly’s glanc 
that of the you: 

ornamental glas;. ... 

were sold for the show inside. She was 
a pretty girl, and she was staring frank¬ 
ly at the tall, blue-eyed, sunburned 
young man in the wide soft hat. Start¬ 
led, Pearly retired to the outer edge of 
the sidewalk to collect his faculties and 
consider. When he looked up again the 

crept up his spine. “I gotter^feeling 

tered hopefully, as he watched her pass¬ 
ing out tickets and change. “Here’s 
where we start something.” 

ed till there was. no one standing in the 


“Betcher I make it this 
a nickel a throw, and 
quainted on the instaJme 
a nickel? Skim anothe 
and go ahead!” 

Resorting now to strategy, he ad¬ 
vanced on the ticket-office with a twen- 
ty-dollar gold piece ready in his hand. 
“I reckon that’ll hold ’em a while,” ho 
figured, much pleased with himself for 

He placed the coin on the shelf before 
her and gave a slight cough. 

“Excuse me, Miss-” began Pear¬ 

ly, when he felt^a firm grasp on his arm, 

reasoning clutches of the law, as repre¬ 
sented by a red-faced policeman, who 
eyed him with extreme suspicion. 

“Wadder you mean by tryin’ to in¬ 
sult this lady?” demanded his i 
the girl smiled 


oiled upon both impar- 
watchin’ y’u. This is 


oe I sec 



he opposite side, taking up his original i 
position on the sidewalk. i 

Again he tried it, determined to have f 
speech, but he was not quick enough. 1 
Even as he opened his mouth to speak 1 

formed behind him. Doggedly he per- l 


tially. “I been 
the third or fourt n 

Now, you chase yourself and be quick 
about it, or I’ll run y’u in. I seen your 
kind before!” 

“Come on!” yelled Pearly, rising to 
the occasion; but before he had time to 
be arrested for resisting an officer he 
was grasped by the usher, who with a 
determined look upon his face bore him 
down the aide, making sure of him this 

becoming soured* i 
the world. 

While Mr. Walker was still considi 
iterrupted by a man stumbling o\ 


by this 
affairs, 

ibittered to- 


it beyond. Here 


or pardon!” said the mi 


Pearly regarded him with dis- gested Pearly, his spirits rising, x utui 
-tongue hanging out right this 


“Oh, don’t mention it,” he said polite¬ 
ly. “You can’t hurt this old skirt. I 
just put it on to-day ’cause it looked like 

The other started, eying the speaker 
sharply for a moment, and then seated 
lumself. He professed great interest in 
the pictures, making no further attempt 
to become acquainted, but watching 
Pearly out of the corner of his eye. Al¬ 
most immediately Pearly forgot his 
presence entirely, so absorbed did he 

Pearly was on his own ground. 

“Well, I’ll be durned!” he ejaculated 
presently, as he watched with growing 

riding some bad horses. “If that ain’t 
pretty good!” 

His neighbor turned at once toward 
him. “I am from the East,” he said 
apologetically, “and know nothing of 
such matters. Can you tell me, sir: is 
this picture true to life?” 

“It sure is I” replied Pearly, with en¬ 
thusiasm. “That feller on the pinto 
hoss is no bum-actor! He’s a gen-u-ine 
bronco-twister from Modoc, or my name 
ain’t Percy Walker.” _ i 

eye. He started visibly in his seat and 
turned a beaming countenance upon 

‘“What!” he said. “Can this be the ] 
Pearly Walker that I've heard my old i 
friend Buck Johnson, from Nevada, • 
speak of so often?” 

Pearly leaned back in his seat and 
stared fixedly at him with one eye, 
while he contracted the other into a la- 

‘ ‘Nope,” he said genially. “I’m a yel¬ 
low-breasted wampus from the Nile, 
and I can sing do fa do. Never trust a 
man that wears white socks!” he added 
mysteriously. 

Buck Johnson’s friend rose somewhat 
hurriedly. “Excuse me.” he said anxi¬ 
ously, “i—” 

^ “Sure, I know how it is. Let’s go 


g the third 


bridge. Come on! Don’t 
hat.” 

While they w 

drink together and were becoming real 
chummy, they were joined by another 
reveller. He was a large, loose, fattish 
man, with a fishy eye and a fish-oily 
smile, that appeared to be painted on. 
He was expensively dressed, and wore in 
place of a scarf-pin a large solitaire 


with the city. Will you direct m. 

spend the evening? I will be ^ 
grateful for your kindness.” 

The one addressed drew himself 


j all right, and he may not. It's 
3 Si to be on the safe side.” 

Pearly eyed him with interest. 

“There ain’t nothing reckless about 


way? Don’t you know that's no way to 
bite a gent’s head off? He ain’t done 
anything to you, has he? What’s ail¬ 
ing you?” He beckoned to the new¬ 
comer. who was backing away, looking 
surprised and hurt. 

“Come on up and have a drink,” he 
urged hospitably. “You’ll have to ex- 
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other generously, “and take nc 


“And this,” said Pearly, not to l 
outdone, “is William Shakespeare, < 
England.. He’s in the undertaking bus 

undertook most of the royal family. 
J ~a’t need any introducing,” he conth 
1 ” “ TI Willie Bite, froi 


impaired assimilative power 


b ih; 


__jw, William and Walt¬ 
er,” he proceeded gleefully, “and let’s 
have a look at this town, turning it over 
if necessary to see what’s on the other 
side. We all got plenty of money, I 
reckon, and we’ll confer together from 
bout what we’d better do 
le winked wickedly at his 
with his winking eye and 
well-filled buckskin sack 
rtender. They needed no 
g. J. Walter Rutherford back 
- 3 - -the driver his in- 


he was becoming drowsy. His speech 
was halting and his head wobbly, but he 
managed to keep at least one eye open 
till the time, though it stared in a some- 
i what petrified manner. 

As they entered Mr. Gregain’s estab¬ 
lishment, the partners paused for a 

“This is terrible!” groaned J. Walter 
ivagely. “I’m going to quit. Not an¬ 
ther drink! I haven’t treated my stom- 



structions, displaying a surprisin 
knowledge of the city for one who wa 


portunitv wi- 

was agreed that they wi 
the town, and they mr J 


Street, they passed none by. To 
the latter part of the evening Pearly no¬ 
ticed his friends’ interest beginning to 
lag, and he remonstrated with them. 
They rallied like heroes, and Pearly re¬ 
doubled his own efforts. At last thev 
became mutinous, after which Pearly 


“It’s tough all right, Jack,” sympa¬ 
thized the other, “but we-ve got him go- 

dred in his clothes, if he has a cent. 
He’s watching us, and I don’t want to 
try frisking him yet; but I’m going to 
give him the ‘stuff’ this time, and it’ll 
be all off with him in just about a min- 
Don’t give up the ship—I’ll be 

ter ™me m delay all were id in a 

..booth just off the main floor, 

where mirth and music reigned. A 
waiter appeared shortly with a tray up¬ 
on which were three glasses. Without 
hesitation, he placed one of the glasses 
before the man from Lassen and passed 
ihe tray on to the others. The three 

Five minutes later conversation be¬ 
tween them had ceased. Pearly had 
slid down into his chair, and all the 
symptoms of approaching slumber were 
his. He was breathing heavily, his 
head dropped forward on his chest, but 
always he kept one eye fixed upon his 
companions, ceaselessly vigilant. A 
grim half-smile illumined his flushed 
The two waited with ill- 


About one a.m. the trio finished u; 
at Jimmy Gregain’s place on the Bai 
barv Coast, very tired. It had resolve' 
itself into a test of endurance. So fa 


At the end of another five minutes J. 
Walter rose and slipped from the room. 
Outside, he called the bartender to him. 

“See here, Soapy,” he demanded irri¬ 
tably, “what’s the matter with you, any 
way! Don’t you know how to mix 


throw us down? Spike and me’s been 
sitting up with that guy in there for 
half a hour since he took the stuff, and 
he’s as wide awake as you are this min¬ 
ute, a-watching us like a hawk. What 
have you got to say for yourself?” Soap 
met his gaze squarely. 

“Nothin’. If that boob downed the 
slumber all right, ar 


“Just as you say, boysh,” remarked 
Pearly approvingly. “7 think you’ve 
had enough, myself. Sorry to leave 
you, but I gotter go t’ bed. Shee you 
again, I hope.”. He backed out of the 




he pure quill.” 

returned his questioner sourly! 
give him another dose. We wa 
to bed.” 

“Nix! Do you want put his 1 
for keeps an’ get us all pinche 
no strong-arm man. Nothin’ 


e light and careful 
or. Then he placed 1 
atch an the bureau befc 

' hMn “f JE&L1 


S “T buckskin bag. He gazed with approval 
. , 6 : unon his reflection in the mirror. The 


he protestant re 


uneasily in his chair and groaned. Sud¬ 
denly he roused up and looked dazedly 
about him. He rose heavily to his feet 


self as he disrobed. 

“They never touch 
mured joyously. “Bei 
Frosty they’d a’ fot 1 




He paused suddenly with 


shirt half off and 


his shirt he carried his gun when he was ] 

Satisfied, he stepped quickly between ] 
his friends and the door; and it was "" 
ly then that he reached around to 
right hip-pocket. The purse was 
there! A surprised grin spread ■ 
Pearlv’s face. The watchers stared 
ly at him, without speaking. 

“Why, hello, Old Timers!’ 
ly, rather thickly but still 




? the light, and cl 
1 chuckling. 


id Peai 


He was just dropping off to sleep 
when he suddenly started up with a 
. — J i « u t of bed, 


and st 


“Yc 


nbled ac 


still here 


tie bar. t 


sss all go have 


to me. Then I’m j 
He looked from 


dark. He fumbled a moment at the 

- wash-stand, filling a glass with water, 
y into which he slipped a small object, 
t and then returned to his couch, gently 

chiding himself. 

■. ed sleepily, as he once more drew the 
y covers up over him. “You come mighty 

- near forgetting to take that^blamed 


imi 
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len. The pomegranate is to them 
mch what the apple is with us, a staple 


inted on the shrubs, at the roadside. 
Up over the fruiterer’s shelves a clock 
y stand, that milady may know 


the occasional outing to the 
! 1 ,1 >u 1 1 - In 

towns, especially, the quiet 
its of Harems or homes im- 
f on the traveler. Only the 


crannies 1 
silence, a: 


th their litters, housed in the 
of the garden walls break the 
and these only if a strange dog 


Walls stretch from h< 
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Leaky Buckets Are Never Filled 

Leaks in business are caused by carelessness, thought¬ 
lessness, laziness, inaccuracy and temptation. 

A National Cash Register stops these leaks and enables 
the merchant to get all his profits. 

It forces the proprietor and employe to be accurate and 
careful. 

It makes accurate, unchangeable records of every trans¬ 
action occurring between buyer and seller. 

It enables the honest, ambitious clerk to prove his worth. 

It fixes responsibility for all concerned—it’s a guardian 
of morals, of money and of good names. 

The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 

Headquarters for Canada: 285 Yonge Street, Toronto. Factory: Toronto 



